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OR a gift of 
Inn to feed the many homeless men who seek its hospi- 
tality, the Friars will send you a Meal Bond. 
It is really a certificate for a set of Gregorian Masses, which 
is given by the Friars in appreciation fer the donor's evidence 
of love and devotion to Graymoor. A set of Gregorian Masses 


one hundred dollars to Saint Christopher's 


Graymoor 


(thirty Masses said on consecutive days for a departed person) 


will be offered for the donor at death, for every hundred 
dollars given. 
GREGORIAN MASSES—The Gregorian Masses are thirty 


Masses said on thirty consecutive davs for a deceased person. 
From very early times the faithful have piously believed that 
will free from Purgatory the soul for whom the Gre- 
gorian Masses been offered, at the intercession of St. 
Gregory. The practice was begun by St. Gregory himself when 
he had thirty Masses offered on thirty consecutive days for the 
soul of Justus, a monk, Later Justus appeared to his 
brother and to his physician, and announced his deliverance 
from Purgatory through the merits of the Masses. St. Gregory 
was further inspired regarding the efficacy of these thirty 
Masses, and recommended the practice on many occasions. 
The Gregorian Masses are offered for deceased persons only, 
and exclusively for the repose of one designated soul. 
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Send bond subscriptions to the Father General, 
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RESERVED GREGORIAN MASSES—By 


Masses” 


“Reserved Gregorian 
is meant that a person makes arrangements to have 
the Masses offered for the repose of his soul after death. This 
is a prudent and laudable practice, because it is an insurance 
against neglect or delay on the part of relatives or friends. 


Our Divine Lord reminds us to: 


‘Lay not up to yourselves the 
moth consume and where thieves break through and steal. But lay up to 
yourselves asures in heaven where neither the rust nor moth doth 
consume, and where thieves do not break through nor ste For where 
thy treasure is, there is thy heart also Matthew VI:19-21 


treasures on earth where the rust and 





And in describing the last and great day he says: 


‘And when the Son of man 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the seat of his majesty. 
nations shall be gathered together before him: and he 
them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
left. Then shall the king say to them that shall be on 
Come. ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingd 
you from the foundation of the world, For I was hungry, 
me to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink: I 
and you took me in: Naked, and you covered me: sick, 
me: was in prison. and you came to me. Then shall the 
him, saying: Lord, when did we see thee hungry and f thee: thirsty 
and gave thee drink? And when did we see thee a s ager and took 
thee in? Or naked and covered thee? Or when did we see thee sick or 
in prison and came to thee? And the king answering shall say to them: 
Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least 
brethren, you did it to me. Matthew XXV:31-40 
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THIS MONTH 
SS. Dympna and Peregrine 


Two months ago we had a letter 
from a lady who wished to start a 
Burse in honor of SS. Dympna and 
Peregrine, patrons invoked for help 
in cancer and mental ailments re- 
spectively. Our mail shows that 
there are many people who are in- 
terested in these two saints. Re- 
quests for information on their lives 
and prayers in their honor almost 
swamped us. 

We must confess that we knew 
very little, in fact we knew nothing 
about them, until the letters drove 
us to the lives of the saints. But even 
here we couldn't discover very 
much. 

Popular legend makes St. Dympna 
the daughter of an Irish chieftain 
who escaped to Belgium accom- 
panied by her chaplain, St. Pere- 
grine. Their relics were discovered 
at Gheel, near Antwerp, in the 13th 
Century and since then numberless 
cases of insanity epilepsy, etc. have 
been cured at their shrine. An asy- 
lum, or hospital, which was built at 
Gheel shortly after the relics were 
discovered _ still stands, equipped 
with all up to date improvements. 

While St. Dympna is invoked par- 
ticularly for help in mental afflic- 
tions, St. Peregrine is generally 
asked for help in curing ulcers and 
cancers. Fr. Joseph Pitsch of Brook- 
lyn has given us permission to print 
the official prayer of the St. Pere- 
grine Guild. This prayer bears the 
imprimatur of Archbishop Molloy. 

Lord Jesus Christ, Healer of the 
sick, Restorer of the dead to life, 1 
come before you in humble prayer. 
My first plea is for those suffering 
from the disease of cancer. I do not 
ask miracles for them. I pray that 
they may find comfort and ease in 
their illness. May they resign them- 
selves to Your Holy Will. Rather 
than let this malady be a means of 
their discomfort and ultimate damna- 
tion, may it be for them a stepping 
stone to their ultimate happiness 
with you. 

I likewise plead for those in the 





Our Cover 


Our Cover this month—the head 
of the Blessed Mother, in honor of 
the Feast of the Assumption—is a 
detail from a statue in the Stras- 
bourg Cathedral 





field of scientifie research who are 
secking the cure of this illness. May 
they realize that the answer rests 
with You. May they plead as did the 
blind men at Jerico, “Lord, that 1 
may see : 

I pray for those handmaidens who 
by their charitable works are bring- 
ing ease and comfort to the victims 
of the disease and by their collection 
of alms are supplying the means for 
TCSE arch 

My Jesus I ask these favors 
through the intercession of St. Pere- 
grine whom Holy Mother Church 
has designated the patron of those 
suffering from running sores and 


cancer 
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Gracious Thoughtfulness 

You may have missed this in 
your newspaper and SO We reprint 
it here. At the end of the Pontifical 
canonization Mass in honor of St. 
Pius X, our Holy Father Pope Pius 
XII, who is 78 years old and not in 
the best of health, gave a gracious 
example of age before dignity. 
When he came to the elevator in the 
rear of the basilica to go to the 
upper balcony to bless the huge 
crowds in St. Peter's Square, he 
noticed 89-vear-old Alessandro Car- 
dinal Verde waiting to take the 
elevator after him. The Holy Father 
insisted that Cardinal Verde enter 
the elevator with him and made him 
sit in the single chair reserved for 
the Pope’s use. The Holy Father 
himself remained standing. 
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St. Anthony 


Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 


Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Sad 
Dear Father 

Please publish the following it there 
is space in Tne Lami 

I was a Catholic till I married out of 
unthinkingly and in a 
moment of frustration. Before that I hon 
estly considered myself as a good Cath 
olic. Now I am being punished inwardly 
than outwardly. My 


and my conscience 1s 


Lesson 


very 


more so heart is 


heavy never at 


peace for a moment. I am 23 years old 


have been married over a year and now 
have a three month old baby girl. I am 
hoping anyone who reads this will pray 
for me as I need help so badly. If only 
I could warn other Catholics never to 
turn their backs on God in an invalid 
marriage. No matter how much a person 
may love another human being it can 


never take the place of Christ’s love or 
satisfy the desire to receive 
or go to the other 
that has hurt 
so for us, 
heart that 
thing that 
world. 


communion 
Feeling 
suffered 


sacraments 
Christ, who 
feeling in 
His love 


could 


one 
one’s 
is the worst 
this 


and own 
is gone 
ever happen in 
and my baby 
in your prayers and God will Bless you 


Please remember m« 


Mrs. June D. 
Thanksgiving 
Dear Father 
Enclosed please find $1.00 which I 
promised St. Anthony if he would make 


my ankle well that I could walk on it 
without going to the Doctor. I had turned 
over on it and it was very painful and 
swollen. I also promised to have it pub- 
lished in Tue Lamp. Many thanks to 
dear St. Anthony and you Father if you 
can find space 

I also promised Our Blessed Lady to 


some 


have it published in Tue Lamp as a 
favor asked of Her was answered. I had 
very hard pains in my head for days 
and though it could be from my high 


blood pressure I promised Our Lady if 
she would make it better that I 
would have it published 

Mrs 


soon 


Dean Higgins 


Hoosick Falls, N.Y 
Dear Father: 
It has been a pleasure to read _ the 
many inspiring articles in your maga- 
zine Tue Lamp 


I am writing at this time for a special 
reason. That is, I want to express pub- 
thanks to St. Anthony for a 
received. He has always helped 
small matters but this time the 
problem was so important that I prom- 
ised publication. He through. 

I am still in need of his help so am 
sending a small offering, which I wish 
would like to be in- 
cluded in your novena 

Mrs. J. H. Moore 
Forest Grove, Ore. 
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St. Anthony 
Dear Father 


I was 


thanks 


letters of 
LAMP ind promised if a 
favor was granted me I would give my 
THE 
Thank God through St. Anthony 


reading the 
giving in Tre 
consent to have it published in 
LAMI 
Please continue 
very special intentions 
Miss F.M. Bradley 
Philadelphia, Pa 


my request was granted 
to pray for my 


The Lost Groat 
Dear Father 

Enclosed find $5.00 for St 
Bread for his 
ceived 


Anthony’s 
favor re- 
I mislaid my money and couldn’t 
remember if [I lost it or what I did with 
it. Well I found it—if I didn’t I wouldn't 
lave any to send good St. An- 
thony. Please publish this. I want others 
to know how wonderful he is. 


Mrs. J. P. Doherty 


students for a 


Thoney 


St. Gerard 
Dear Father 

I would like one dollar put in St 
Anthony’s burse for past favors in find- 
My offering is small but 
in no position at present to give 


ing lost items 
we are 
more 
Would you 
your prayers because I am soon to un- 


fifth 


please remember me _ in 


dergo my caesarian operation in 
five and a half years. We four 
healthy, normal children and are pray- 
ing for a perfect fifth child. Thank you 
for your kind prayers so that God will 
guide my surgeon’s hands so I may come 
through all right 

We certainly enjoy the Catholic Lamp 
and will renew our subscription when it 
expires. We want our children to grow 


have 


up to read and enjoy wholesome Cath- 
olic literature and feel that if they page 


through magazines that are good now 
they will appreciate them when they 
are older and will not resort to any 


cheap or indecent publications. 

This letter has become quite lengthy 
but I hope not too boring. Keep up the 
work for thoss unfortunate 
men who are fortunate enough to ar- 
rive at St. Christopher's Inn. 

Since so young families read 
Tue Lamp don’t you publish an 
article on good St. Gerard? I am certain 
it will be well received since he is the 
patron of mothers and is widely invoked 
by expectant parents for a and 
happy delivery. 


good poor 


many 
why 


safe 


Mrs. R. D. 
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THE FORGOTTEN VIRTUE 


VERY SO OFTEN, from a variety of causes, people 
begin to feel bad and go into a period of de- 
pression more or less intense. They look at the 

world situation, the existence of the cold war, and 
the ever-present threat of a shooting war. News com- 
ing out of Asia isn’t good. The Church is being per- 
secuted in half of the world. The communists are so 
diabolically. clever that they have been able to in- 
filtrate all of our American institutions. Despite all 
the talk and study, adult and juvenile crime is on 
the increase. The cost of living is high. And so on. 
Often personal throubles such as death and sickness 
and unemployment add to the gloom. At.any rate 
life does sometimes seem to be unbearable. 

It is at times of depression that our Catholic herit- 
age and faith come to our assistance. We know that 
no matter what happens God still rules the world. 
No matter what happens God is still our Heavenly 
Father, loving us, keeping us, protecting us. And be- 
cause of the faith that is ours we do have hope to 
sustain us. The shame of it is that so often our faith 
is weak, and consequently hope is often forgotten. 


J OPE ts THE viRTUE by which we desire God as 
our greatest good. Hope makes us confidently 
expect to enter Heaven and assures us that 


God will give us evervthing we need to get there 
Unfortunately, many people lack the faith on which 
hope is based and consequently pass their lives in a 
purgatory of fear and doubt. They forget that Christ 
came to preach “good tidings” and that the religion 
of Christ makes life more comfortable to live. 

Hope is based on two of God’s attributes: His 
power and His goodness. In other words, it is based 
on the facts that God can do everything and that 
God will do everything necessary for us. 

God is all powerful. From the very beginning a 
constant struggle has been going on between God 
and the devil, between the forces of good and the 
forces of evil. That same struggle is going on today 
and will continue until the end of time. Time after 
time in the past it has seemed that the forces of evil 


were unbeatable and that the Church and civiliza- 
tion were bound to go down in defeat before Satan 
and barbarism. But never once did the forces of evil 
win a real victory! Never once did the “gates of hell” 
prevail against the Church! Think of the persecu- 
tions of the Early Church among the Romans; think 
of the terrible Arian heresy, of the Mohammedan 
invasions, of all of the other crises of history. For a 
time, things looked very bad, but eventually the 
forces of evil spent themselves and the Church con- 
quered her enemies. As it was in the past so it will 
be in the future, for the same God rules over the 
world. 


ND cop Is our loving Father. Everyone ought to 
sit down every once in a while and just think 
of how good God has been to him personally. 

God has given us life, God gave us our parents, God 
gave us our early training and education. God gives 
us every bit of food that we eat, every drop of liquid 
we drink. God gives us the clothes that we wear and 
the homes that we live in. God gives us our friends. 
God gives us the head and the hands necessary to 
make a living. 

God has been particularly good to Catholics in 
giving them their faith. He sent His Son to redeem 
us. Christ founded His Church to teach and guide 
us. He instituted the Sacraments to give us grace. 
He did everything to insure our salvation. God wants 
us with Him in Heaven 

So why should we be afraid? If God has taken 
care of His people in the past, will He not take care 
of these same people in the future? If God has sub- 
verted the plans of tyrants and dictators all through 
history, have we any reason to fear that the tyrants 
of the present day will not meet the same fate? If 
God has given us bountifully of the good things of 
life up until the present why should we fear the 
future? We are in God’s Hands and He loves us. 
He takes care of the birds of the air. He will cer- 
tainly take better care of us who are more valuable 
in His sight : 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE- Che Zamp-3 











‘g0 teach ye 
all nations’ 





The Graymoor Priest, in 


the footsteps of Christ, 
goes through the world 
winning souls for God's 
Kingdom. His is a 
satisfying life of high 
adventure that calls for 
deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High 
School and College age 
are invited to join 
us in our noble, 


thrilling work. 








GRAYMOOK FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Please send me without obligation your litera 
ture in regard to 
CJ Priesthood Brotherhood Age _ 
Narn 
Address 

State 


City Zone 





The Seminarians of the Society 

of the Atonement include the 

petitions of all their benefactors 

in their daily devotions in honor 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 
ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 





the Light of the Lamp 


CREMATION ... Why is the Church 
opposed to cremation? 

Cremation was and is condemned 
by the Church because it was origi 
nated by unbelievers in an attempt to 
the the body 
which is an article of our Faith. Cre- 


deny resurrection of 
mation shows a lack of reverence for 
the body as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost 
7 7 7 7 

BRAZEN SERPENT ...I saw a pic- 
ture of a cross with a snake coiled 
around it. What does that represent? 

[he story and explanation of this 
is given in the Bible (Numbers, 
Chapter XXT). The Jews had been 
the 
to the Promised Land. 


wandering around in desert on 
their 
As so often happened they began to 
become discouraged and to murmur 
against Moses and God, complaining 
that there was no bread and no wa- 


ter and that they were tired of eating 


journey 


manna. God sent fiery serpents among 
the people and a good number were 
bitten and died. The people recog- 
nized their sin in complaining against 
God went to Moses and asked 
him to pray for them. In answer to 
his prayers God told Moses to make 
a serpent of bronze and set it up in 
the sight of the people. Moses did 
this and those who looked upon the 
cured of the 
snake bites. The brazen serpent raised 
on high the Redeemer 
raised on high in the crucifixion. 


and 


brazen serpent were 


foreshadows 
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ROSARY FOR THE DEAD... Could 
you explain the offering of a Rosary 
for a departed soul? Is it any different 
from saying a Rosary for someone who 
is living? Are the mysteries and the 
meditation on them the same? 

A Rosary said for the living and 
one said for the dead are said in ex- 
actly the same way. The only thing 
different about them is the intention 
that you have to offer it either for the 
living or for the dead. The mysteries 
are exactly the same and you medi- 
tate on the mysteries in exactly the 
same way for the dead as you do for 
the living. 

a a ae 
BIBLICAL SAINTS...Is everyone 
mentioned by name in the Bible a 
saint? 

Many of the people mentioned in 
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are saints, entitled to our 
but many others were out- 
rageous sinners worthy only of con- 
demnation. For instance some of the 
Saints who are the 
Church are Adam, Eve, Moses, Aaron, 
Elias, David, Samuel, Joachim and 
Anna, the mother and father of the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. John 
the 
Apostles and others mentioned in the 


New 


the Bible 


veneration 


venerated in 


3aptist, and then of course the 


Testament. Some of the sinners 


are Cain, Onan, Herod, Herodias, 
Judas, Pilate, to mention but a few. 

7 7 7 y 
THE BIBLE... What is meant by 
the inspiration of the Bible? And does 
that mean that every word of the 


Bible is inspired? 

The inspiration of the Bible means 
that who im- 
pelled to do so by God and that those 
who wrote the Bible were protected 
from error by God while they were 
We believe that the 
writers expressed facts accurately 
when they wrote of mysteries of faith. 


those wrote it were 


writing. must 
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BLESSED PALM...Every member 
of my family—seven, in all—brought 
Blessed Palm home last Palm Sunday. 
One piece we have hanging on a pic- 
ture frame; the rest of it is in various 
drawers all over the house. I would 
like to dispose of it. How do I do it? 

Keep the piece hanging on the pic- 


ture frame. It is a sacramental. Dis 
pose of the rest by burning it. 

ie + 2 
ADVICE... What is a good answer 


to give someone who says he wants 
to make his own decisions on problems 
of marriage, books, movies, and reli- 
gion? I told him that I didn’t have 
the intelligence and training of a priest 
who has studied theology for 13-14 
years. That’s one reason we look to 
the advice and guidance of priests. 
The answer I got was that anyone 
who studies one subject that many 
years is overdoing it. What should I 
say? 

Well, I don’t know. It 
me that the person who is determined 
to make up his own mind without any 
advice is going to pay you no atten- 
tion no matter what you say. My own 
opinion is that the person is foolish. 
The opinion of experts is available 
and would be useful to him. And he 
has already made up his mind that 
he won't even consult the experts. 


seems to 


A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 
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AND A DEEP DESIRE TO INVESTIGATE THEM, 1 eon ~ & 
CARDINAL NEWMAN BECAME CONVINCED OF 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
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Tuat periop of aspiration and unrest which led to 
an amazing period of religious inquiry in the 19th 
century produced in John Henry, Cardinal New- 
man, its most specialized and inspired searcher after 
spiritual grace 

Newman, who as a young man touring in Italy 
wrote, “O, that thy creed were sound, thou Church 
of Rome,” was probably the world’s most outstand- 
ing religious genius. Even as a child he displayed 
a singular intellectual restlessness combined with a 
powerful literary instinct and precocity. The son of 
a cultivated banker of reputed Jewish extraction, 
he was born in London in 1801. His mother came 
of a Huguenot family and Newman was raised as a 
Calvinist. As a youth he knew the Bible by heart. 
He loved and read the classics—particularly Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—because of his passion for medieval his- 
tory. And it was because of this love of ancient 
things, and the desire to investigate them, that the 
Catholic Church gained one of its mightiest ad- 
herents. 

In 1817 young Newman entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, and won a scholarship at the end of his 
first vear. He graduated in 1820 and was elected 
Fellow of Oriel College. Following a few years 
spent in the study of law in London, he took orders 
in the Anglican Church in 1824. Next year he be- 
came vice-principal of St. Albans Hall, and in 1828 
Vicar of St. Mary’s Church in Oxford. 

These years were formative in a sense, but more 
than that they were the prelude to a great awaken- 
ing in Newman. Since early youth he had been 
passionately interested in the historic phases of 
Christianity. He said the new-old ideas of the Fa- 
thers “came like music” to his “inward ear,” and he 
began a series of gripping, burning University ser- 
mons at St. Mary’s. 

By 1832 Newman felt that he must once and 
for all establish the historical continuity of the Eng- 
lish Church. With this decision he unknowingly cast 
the die that led to his becoming a Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church. The step began the process of 
convincing himself of the authenticity of Romanism. 
In the company of a close friend, Hurrell Froude, he 
visited Rome. While there he contracted cholera 
and almost died. Recovering, he began to make 
devout visits to many ancient churches, and thereby 
experienced the slow seep of religious truth and 
awareness entering his soul. Almost as though in re- 
bellion at what was happening to him, and doubt- 
lessly unconsciously, he made his now famous state- 
ment, “O, that thy creed were sound, thou Church 
of Rome.” 


TE ACCIDENTAL CARDINAL 


Imagine the man’s feelings. Born and bred an 
English Protestant, he had accepted membership in 
its clergy. and now was at odds with himself. His 
heart, prompted by God, told him that Catholicism 
was the true faith; his mind, conditioned by en- 
vironment and years of acceptance of Anglicanism, 
still clung to that erroneous acceptance 

On board ship, homeward bound from Italy, 
Newman’s mind seethed. He sought surcease in 
musical composition and wrote, Lead Kindly Light, 
which one of his critics immediately dubbed “the 
March of the Tractarian movement.” 


The Sunday after Newman’s arrival in England, 
John Keble, a noted clergyman of the day, preached 
in Newman's pulpit at St. Mary’s the famous ser- 
mon on National Apostasy. Briefly, the religious sit- 
uation in the Anglican Church at that time was as 
follows: 

A national irreligion was threatening the church 
from without. To meet this threat, two movements, 
broadly speaking, were advocated from within the 
church. The first, in sympathy with the temper of 
the day, was toward more latitude of doctrine and 
more practical activity. The second was reactionary, 
and pointed toward a more zealous adherence to 
the forms, traditions and earlier sanctities of the 
church. Newman espoused this latter course and 
wrote the Tracts for the Times. A powerful, first- 
class literary technician, Newman’s words imme- 
diately attracted international attention. It was thus, 
in seeking to establish the historical continuity of 
the English Church, he gradually convinced him- 
self of the authenticity of the Catholic Church. In 
this sense he may justifiably be termed “accidental 
Cardinal.” 

Of course, Newman evidently was not yet aware 
of the approaching position of his own mind, but 
in the examination of the subject of Apostolic Suc- 
cession in his famous Tract Ninety, written in 1841, 
the shift in his religious conviction became ap- 
parent to the Anglican Church. And of course it 
aroused a violent, passionate opposition. 

Newman was forced to leave Oxford—figuratively 
kicked out of the Anglican Church. He lived in 
seclusion in the town of Littlemore for a few years 
—thinking, testing his theories, resolving his future 
course of religious activity. By 1845 he had come to 
his inevitable conclusion, and was received into the 
Catholic Church. 

What followed is sad, but not surprising. Fam- 
ilies were split; whole sects of Protestantism suffered 
cleavages in their memberships. (Cont. on page 24) 
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BAcK IN MY OLD NEWSPAPER DAYS, every second Saturday was 
pay-day and every pay-night we gathered in a deserted water- 
front house to play poker until sunrise. All the unmarried re 
porters went except Kay, our sheet’s sobsister; and some 
dockworkers used to sit in, among them Jim Shuck, a dissipated 
ill-tempered, shiftless drunkard and gambler 

And this is the story of what love did to Jim Shuck and 
another gambler 

The afternoon it started, | was standing outside the cashier's 
office ripping open my envelope to see if there was a bonus fo1 
anything, when Kay came up to me quietly. 

“Johnny, will you do me a big favor?” 

“Oh, boy!” I licked my lips in congratulation over the extra 
15 bucks. “For that tenement murder, I'll bet... Huh? A favor 
Kay? Ch, sure. How much?” 

We were always borrowing and lending money among 
ourselves. But Kay didn’t want to borrow ten. Nor did she want 
help for her love-lorn column 

“I want you to stop gambling. Johnny,” she said, a little pale 

“Stop gam—”" I had to let this unreasonable bombshell 
settle. “But holy presses, Kay, if I'm a cent in the hole, I'm 
70 bucks behind! Wait till | recuperate the family fortune 

“No, Johnny,” said Kay desperately. “Jim Shuck’s wife 
came to see me last night. She begged me to make you boys 
stop plaving with her husband. He’s losing every cent there 
then staggering home drunk and disorderly.’ 

“Now look, honey,” I said patiently, “you don’t realize what 
you're asking. Have I any right to tell Jim Shuck...” 

“But don’t play with him, Johnny!” 

“Somebody else will, Kay, for a little harmless pastime 

There were tears in Kay’s eves. She was a_soft-hearted 
little kid. 

“Johnny, if you were married and saw your marriage going 
on the rocks, wouldn't you want someone to help vou? IT tell 
you, Jean Shuck is desperate. She's insane with anguish, she 
won't stand it any longer—she'll take her own life...’ 

“Something like that tenement murder,” I said thoughtfully 
“The old man gave me 15 bucks—” 

Slow disappointment glazed Kay's eyes. She gazed at me 
in disbelief, then shuddered and turned blindly away. 

“Johnny! [| thought—I thought—Oh, you're all the same!” 
She stumbled, sobbing, down the corridor. “Selfish brutes—” 

Billings, a brother newshound, came along. “Poor Kay,” he 
said sadly, “that Dorothy Dix column's getting her. Gonna lose 
your bonus tonight, Johnny?” 

“Tonight I'm a wolf out to kill.” I said, but my voice lacked 
enthusiasm. I felt, almost, like running after Kay and saying: 
“Okay, honey, I won't play,” but I thought of 70 good bucks 
gone west and reluctantly changed my mind again. 

By night I wasn't feeling so bad. It was raining over the 
waterfront. Ships’ horns groaned, tugs hooted dismally, and the 
wind threw the rain in broadsides against the shanty. 

The game was going strong when Jim Shuck came in. He 
reeked of liquor and of bragging good spirits. I thought suddenly: 
“What fun is there to this, after all? Playing, watching them 
drink . . .” And then I thought resentfully: “A man should keep 
away from women—they have a bad effect on him...” 

“And then I says” (Jim was relating (Cont. on page 10) 
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JACK HIGH 


SATURDAY WAS PAYDAY AND SATURDAY NIGHT 
WE PLAYED POKER UNTIL SUNRISE. THIS IS WHAT LOVE 
DID TO JIM SHUCK AND ANOTHER GAMBLER 








Jack High 
(From page 8 
bles “I savs 
please, but I'm 
like! When ] make 


you snivel! An 


his domestic trou 


You can snivel all you 
going to do is | 


eal 


tonight 


One money 


wont Im a 


boys! 


wolf ahowlin 


Something creepy went over me 


Did all gamblers have something in 
common—like that expression? If | 
kept on, would I some day be like 


Jim Shuck? | couldn't get rid of Kay's 


tearful face 


Curiously, Jim and I won steadily. 
The more I won, the less I cared 
whether I lost or not. The more Jim 
won the more he laughed and 
boasted 

“I'm gonna clean you all tonight 
boys! His eyes were feverish and 
bloodshot. “Clean you all 


Suddenly the wind died and there 


came the sound of hysterical sobbing 
as if a girl giggling—outside 
the tensed Che 
minute fell the 


With a muttered oath, Jim dropped 


were 
We 


SOE body 


shanty next 


on door. 


his cards, as a rain-bedraggled wo- 
man—his wife—burst in. From the 
way Kay had acted over this love 
angle | expected to see a vision trom 
a movie but time has since taught 
me that the most powerful love on 


earth is unlike anything portrayed on 
the screen 

Jean Shuck vas faded, colorless 
ind weeping. She was obbing Jim's 
name over and over, and every one 
tou wishe « re newhe 
else 

Jim ( imiliated, his face i 
mtorted. He hustled Jean outside 
ind over the sweep of the night 
storm came her sobbing ind _shis 
vearmng 

Billings got up and_ nervously 
pulled on his trench coat. “I'm going 
he me.” 

“Me. too inother reporter mut 
tered uneasily. 

I wanted to, but I couldn't. It is 
unpardonable for the winning man 


to step out. 

Suddenly 
His 
I felt as if I were sitting on dynamite 
with the fuse lit. 

“If you want to split the pot, Jim,” 
I offered, “I’m 
feel like—” 

“I’m taking the whole pot or noth- 
ing.” 
sive. 

“Okay. Take it all then!” 

“If I take it, I'm going to play for 
it.” His eyes glittered. “What's 
wrong with you guys?” 

We started playing again. I dis- 
carded a good full hand and took 
another. A third player folded up. 


Jim lumbered in again. 


features were dark with anger 


agreeable. I don't 


His look was ugly and aggres- 
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Phe 


ly waiting 
! 


bovs lingered smoking nervous 
rhe tension there was 


iving thing 


“I raise her ten more Shuck was 
coldly raging 

“Raise her five His attitude made 
me just as angry. 

“Another ten!” 

“Another five!” 1 snapped harshly 


My blood was drumming. | held a 


straight flush in spades, jack high. | 


was nearly positive it couldn't be 
beat—yet surely, if it couldn't, Shuck 
wouldn’t bid like that. There was 
over a hundred dollars in the pot 


Shuck looked at me 


grinning mirth 


le ssly. 

“Here is my last twenty. Winner 
take all, newsman!” 

“Call!” 

The men leaned over to see our 


hands. Shuck had a straight flush in 





hearts—ten high 

Without a word, he rose from the 
table. The pot was mine. 

Quickly the waiting men slipped 
out into the storm gusting in from 
the sea. Shucks’s lips moved in cruel 
madness. 

“That confounded woman changed 
my whole luck! 

Suddenly I didn't want that money 
When I'd been a boy in the Alberta 
backwoods, cardplaying was frowned 
upon bv the pioneers Gambling 
worse than thieving. I wondered | 
I'd ever let mvself become part of 
it Running with the wrong crowd 
plaving nickel rummy between 
slack” on the paper, going to watcl 
game when I had nothing to d then 


sitting in “for fun.” After all, I had 
irgued to my Catholic conscience t 

isn more in to lose 1 coul le f 
dollars that than to spend it i 

pool hall 

I remembered something Kav had 
said once: “Evil is a cable, Johnny 
woven from strains of careless little 
habits 

I faced Shuck quietly again. We 
were both breathing hard. 

“IT don’t want your money, Jim 


Take it home 
To a man of his nature, it was the 
thing | His 
face contorted. 
“Whadda ya think I am—an Indian? 
Talk any more of that crap an’ there’s 


to your wife.” 


worst could have said 


>” 


gonna be a little trouble, see 

I shrugged again, lit a cigarette, 
went home. Monday morning I ran 
into Kay the minute I opened the 
door. Her face was white and un- 
natural. 

“Hello, light of my life—” 

“Hi,” Kay said coldly. 

“What's the matter?” 

“You missed a story, tough guy.” 


ONE 


I didn't feel so good. “What hap- 
pened? 

Jean Shuck shot herself 

After a minute, I was sick. Kay 
went into her office. Billings gave me 
the details. When Shuck went home 
Saturday night, he found his wife 
lying in a pool of blood. She was in 
the Misericordia Hospital now, with 
the Re iper on her bed 

My skin felt dry and_ prickly. I 
swallowed deep on my cigarette. My 


thoughts 
through my brain 

“You did this!” 

No didn't. He'd have played 
with else You offered to 
rive him back his money ‘a 


were shouting feverishly 


you 
somcone 


“There's sin on your soul Guilt. 


You've contributed to a woman's 
death 

‘No, you haven't. Suicide is never 
justified under any circumstances té 

I grabbed my hat. “Billings, tell 
the old man I'm sick 

Johnny!” My pal’s eyes p pped 
‘Where are you going?” 

lo see Shuck 

Hey! You fool Johnny! Billings 
rabbed me Listen, Shuck’s gone 
nuts He wont leave her bedside 
Kay went down there. He was blub 
bering—all about what they’d come 
through together, how she’d wor- 
shipped hi nd h he’d treated 

L have I said. I lit another 

} 

rl treets were wet, the sky 
nuddy. | kept thinking how unreal 
t w How could I ever have got 
entangled in such human miserv? ] 
kept jolting myself mentally as I hur 
ried d ntow! 

Tl} isn't real, Johnny. Things 


like that aren't woven in your life 


They happen to « ther and you 


TUYS 


write em up. Just because she came 
to the shanty that night Why, if 
Kay hadn't mentioned _ it This 


isn’t real, Johnny!” 


But when I saw Shuck, I knew it 
was—horribly real. Never in all my 
life have I seen a man change so in 


thirty-six hours. His face was strained 
with tears. Corruption and _ self-deg- 
had away in the 
flow of grief, leaving his soul bare to 
my gaze. 

“How is she—Jim?” 

For a minute I thought he wasn’t 
going to speak to me, then he shook 
his head dully. “They dunno... I 
dunno—I didn’t think, Johnny .. .” An- 
other dull shake of the head. “Johnny, 
she ain’t much to look at, but she’s 
got a heart of gold—” 

Suddenly I knew why the tears had 
been in Kay’s eyes that day. For the 
first time in my (Cont. on page 27) 


radation washed 


in 
th 


ly 
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Irs BEEN a long time since we have 
played our “Which Shall I Do?” quiz 
so this month, teens, let’s brush uy 
on that old know-how It doesn’t 


hurt a bit to inticipate situations that 
might be embarrassing or confusing. 
If we have an idea ahead of time 
which course to follow we're less 


likely to blunder 
All et Here ves! Keep your 


score and check with the rating at 


the en of the column 
l It friend f the Dp} t \ 
i ul itt it is tar t ( 
¢ j t nt. tl hye hi { 
t ! 
do 
1. I la that ts f 
I u to iccept 1 
| Tell ur tren that you con 
ider such a itt n insult 


Pactfully explam that you can 
rt iccept so expensive 1 pre 
ent but that you genuinely ap 

preciate the thoughtfulness 

2. Hf the latest fashion in your 
school is for all the girls to wear 
high heels to class, vour best bet is 

i. Be an individualist; wear sad 
dl oxfords 

b. Compromise with a medium heel 
c. Select a shoe with a higher heel 
than the others wear. 

3. If your popularity is limited 
because you are overweight, the 
most advisable thing to do is 

a. Wear nothing but black or navy 
blue. 

b. Consult your doctor for a 
planned diet. 

c. Buy some reducing pills from 
the druggist. 

4. If your date is an excellent 
dancer and you have not yet learned 
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iow to put your best foot forward 
Advise your date ahead of time 
that you do not dance well but 


ou would be eternally grate 
ful to be taught 
b. Wait until you get on the danec 


floor—your date will discover 
the truth soon enough! 

c. Gently explain that you do not 
care for dancing and would 
prefer i movie 

5. If someone in your family i 

ré ! literature that l r sider 
boca i te advisable % 
Report the condition it liate 
ly to the parish priest 
Destro the literat | 
‘ u find it 
Do a lot of worthwhile readir 
urself and discuss the rood 
reading so enthusiastically that 
ou will encourage the rest 


of the family to read it 

6. If an ex-friend is telling false 

ds about you to such an extent 

that vou are in danger of losing your 
friends 

i. Return the harshness with kind- 
ness, saving when you hear re 
ports: of her false stories, “I'm 
sorry that Mary feels that way 
about it. Im sure you must 
know it’s not true 

b. Make up a story equally cruel 
to tell on her. 

c. Put it on a basis of intelligence 
by saying, “Only a stupid per- 
son would believe such a thing!” 

7. If you are invited to a Prot- 

estant home on Friday and meat is 
served: 

a. Tell the hostess ahead of time 
that you can accept the invi- 
tation only if fish is served. 


b. Refuse the meat dish by say- 
ing, “I’m sorry. It’s a sin to eat 
meat on Friday.” 

c. Say nothing as you refuse the 
meat dish unless you are asked, 
then explain with a smile, “It’s 
Friday.” 

8. When you are invited to a 
large outing on Friday and you know 
that the main delicacy will be meat: 

a. Ask Father for a dispensation; 
he'll understand 

b. Carry a tuna fish sandwich with 
you 

c. Eat before you attend the out- 
ing or concentrate on side dishes. 

9. If you would like to discon- 
tinue dating the person with whom 
vou have been going 

i. Simply stop calling or when ap- 
proached say “I'm sorry but I've 
been awfully busy.” 

b. Write the person a letter and 
explain that vou no longer care 
to continue the friendship 

ri Make one last final date and 

then politely explain the rea 

sons why you do not care to 
go on dating 
10. If you want to make a big 
hit on that first date 
i. Shyly request an autographed 


photo 
b. Be a good listener; when it’s 
your turn to talk, ask your date 
questions ibout school, interests 
friends, hobbic 
e. & ir date that vou car 
it lik Bi ( sby or Patt 
Page 
Rea to check? Ok ill set for 
‘ ( in er ' 
| There thing that will 
ruin a reputa nm more qi ck] thar 
ter } iccept ‘ en ¢ ift 
from the opposite sex! Eventually 


he or she will gain the reputation of 
being a “gold-digger.” It’s fine to 
exchange gifts on those special oc 
isions but make sure they are mod 
estly priced! 

II—(b): High heels for school are 
not only impractic il but they are 
poor taste Girls who sport them in 
classes are merely trying to impress 
others with the fact that they are 
“grown-up.” Your medium heels will 
keep you from looking out of place 
among the spikes. Flat heels are good 
too and are the favorites of campus 
cuties 

IlI—(b): Teens should never be 
forced to restrict their wardrobe to 
black and navy blue. These days 
there are many safe, well-planned 
reducing diets that allow you plenty 
of nourishing food without starving 
you to death. The pills are out. Not 
only are they (Cont. on page 24) 
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Tue istirurion of 
the Blessed Sacrament is commem 
orated Holy 


day. Truly this is a joyous feast but 


every year on rhurs 
the joy that we feel is overshadowed 
by the sadness of Good Friday. For 
that reason the Church established 
another feast of the Blessed Sacra 
ment in the 13th century, the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, the Feast of the 
Body of Our Lord. It 
beautiful time of the year, just after 
the Easter 

This year, as always at Graymoor 
we celebrated Christi with 
due solemnity. And it was beautiful. 
The sun was shining brightly in the 
blue sky amid a puffy, white 
clouds. The green leaves and bright 
flowers were fresh and damp from 


occurs at a 
Season closes. 


( orpus 


few 


was clear 
slight 


the morning dew. The ait 
and crisp with 
breeze. 


just a very 


—— 


(Graumoor Annals 


Ihe Sisters from the Convent, to 
gether with some lay people from the 
Hostel and the surrounding country 
Friars for the cere- 
monies. After our Solemn High Mass 
in the Friary Chapel of the Little 
Flower we lined up for the 
with the Blessed Sacrament 
the Mountain. First 
Cross-bearer two 


side, joined us 


proces- 
sion 
around 
the 


came 
between 
lytes behind him were 
the two of their black- 
robed postulants scattering rose petals 
The n 


brothers, 


aco 
Immediately 
Sisters with 


and 
the 
bearing 
the dea- 
under a 
hymn 


came our postulants, 


and priests. Behind 
the celebrant 


Sacrament 


were 
Blessed 
and the 
We 


priests 
the 


con 


and 
subdeacon all 


canopy sang that 


great 


composed by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
Real Presence of Christ 
Lin 


prayed 


honor of the 
in the Blessed Sacrament, Pange 


sua Gloriosi. Meanwhile we 




















Benediction at the Shrine of Our Lady of the Atonement 
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Mountain, 
our Society, and our friends and bene 
Immediately behind the Bless- 
ed Sacrament came 

We stopped for 
it the Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Atonement that marks the spot on 
the top of the Mountain where Father 
Founder 


that God would bless our 


factors 
the lay people. 


Benediction first 


made his religious profes- 


sion. Then we wended our way down 
the gravel path to the outdoor Shrine 
of St. Anthony where our Sunday 
pilgrims attend afternoon devotions. 
Finally we returned for the last of 
the three Benedictions to the Little 
Flower Chapel. 

In some 


Holy 


proc essions 


countries Corpus Christi 
Day of Obligation and 
grand with all kinds of 
dignitaries and important people take 
place. But while we admit that often 
these 


is a 


processions are inspiring and 
edifying, we venture to say that none 
gave and happiness 
than the small simple procession we 


evel more joy 
had this year on that perfect day in 
early 

In our 


summer, 

1955 Calendar we are us- 
ing a picture of the Corpus Christi 
procession. Maybe next year you'll 
be able to join us. You're welcome, 


you know. ? 
By me tome 


read this a good number of our Fa- 
thers and Clerics will be just about 
coming to the end of their courses 
in various Summer Schools. The Fa- 
thers are teachers at St. John’s Atone- 
ment Seminary at our House of Phi- 


you 


losophy who are carrying on_ this 
additional work during the summer 
months to acquire their Masters’ de- 
grees. Our Fathers are attending St. 
Bonaventure’s Notre Dame, and the 


sti 
Il 





Catholic University. Our Clerics are 
attending the Catholic University to 
prepare themselves for possible teach- 
ing assignments. We realize, of course, 
that everyone who acquires a degree 
will not teach but it has been a long 
standing tradition of our Society that 
the intense training given to one seek 
ing a higher degree will be useful in 
whatever field God should call him 
to work 

As we mentioned above two of 
our Fathers are going to the foreign 
missions in Japan. Now you'd think 
that that would be that and off they'd 
go. But it’s not quite so simple. 

When Father Simeon left, someone 
had to take his place in the Voca- 
tion Department. Father General 
thought it would be wise to have 
two men on this work so he took 
Fr. Noel McSweeny, S.A. and Fr. 
Cletus MecGorry, S.A. from the Mis- 
sion Band. That left the Mission Band 
short so Father General took Fr. Ter- 
ence Cummings, S.A. from the fac- 
ulty of St. John’s at Montour Falls 
and assigned him to the Mission 
Band, sending Fr. Peter Rudden, S.A. 
to teach at St. John’s to take his 


place. But Father Peter had been 
working with Fr. Edward Hanahoe 
S.A. in the National Office of the 
Chair of Unity. So Father General 
assigned Fi Titus Cranny, S.A 
whose three-year term as Guardian 
it Washington was just finished, to 
the Unity work vacated by Father 
Peter. That left Washington without 
i Guardian, but not for very long 
Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Condon, S.A., 
Director of St. Christopher's Inn for 
the past five years and of the Ave 
Maria Hour for the past three was 
made Guardian at Washington. Fr 
David Gannon, S.A was made Di- 
rector of St. Christopher's Inn in 
addition to his other duties, and the 
Very Rev. Fr. Eugene Figueroa has 
taken over the Ave Maria Hour. 
Now, if vou have to be a com- 
bination Philadelphia lawver and a 
Princeton physicist to figure out just 
what did happen when one man was 
changed, think of the mental equip- 
ment needed by the Very Reverend 
Father General to figure out all those 
moves in the first place. That's only 
one of the reasons why Superiors 


get gray. t 





Fr. Simeon Heine, S.A. 


Acain THIS YEAR we 
are sending two of our Fathers off 
to the foreign missions in Japan—Fr. 
Simeon Heine, S.A. and Fr. Sebastian 
Simko, S.A. 

Father Simeon comes from the 
Bronx. He is a graduate of Regis 
High School, St. John’s College, which 
used to be at Graymoor, and the 
Catholic University of America. For 
the past several years he has been 
our very successful Director of Vo- 
cations and in that capacity has 
spoken to thousands upon thousands 
of boys in grammar schools, high 
schools, and colleges, telling them 
of the beauties of a religious voca- 





Fr. Sebastian Simko, S.A. 


tion and of the peace, joy, and con- 
tentment that comes from giving one’s 
self to God. 

Father Sebastian hails from Tor 
rington, Conn., and after graduating 
from his parochial school and the Tor- 
rington High School, he finished his 
studies like most of the rest of us at 
the Catholic University. He taught 
for a time at Graymoor and then 
served as pastor at Our Lady of the 
Atonement Mission in North Caro 
lina. For the past few years he has 
been personal secretary to the Very 
Reverend Father General who right 
now is having a difficult time finding 
a replacement for him. i 








FIRST CLASS RELIC OF 
ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
PRESENT TO 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
BY HIS EMINENCE 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 





Mis exunence carpt- 
NAL SPELLMAN presented us with a 
relic of St. Benedict Joseph Labre, en- 
closed in a beautiful reliquary, for 
St. Christopher's Inn. St. Benedict 
Joseph was born in 1748, a native of 
Anettes. He came of a family of 
shopkeepers in easy circumstances 
and was educated by his uncle, a 
priest. He tried without success to 
join the Trappists. Then he found 
his vocation as a_ pilgrim-beggar, 
tramping from shrine to shrine 
throughout Europe, living on alms 
and spending long hours before the 
Blessed Sacrament. He died in Rome 
during Holy Week in 1783. He was 
beatified in 1860 and canonized in 
1883. Tt 


Ti FOLLOWING 
young men graduated from our Atone- 
ment Seminary at Montour Falls and 
are ready to enter the Novitiate this 
summer: Robert Nagy, Fred Alvarez, 
Vincent Slavin, Robert Testa, Julius 
Gryckiewicz, Robert Caul, Michael 
Giuliano, Frank Linardo, Thomas 
Brown. 

We are also pleased to report that 
our confrere, Fr. Stephen Sullivan, 
S.A., who is assisting at Lake Placid, 
won local fame for catching a 4 
Ib. rainbow trout, using an Abu lure. 
Mr. Outdoors please note. t 
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SAINT JOHN FISHER 


London Tower, with memories of more than 
nine hundred years, guards the Thames River, a 
grim sentinel. Though an edifice of imposing pro 
portions, the Tower's massive walls are often com- 
pletely obscured by the gloom of the London fogs. 
Within the dreary confines of this fortress, history 
has many great tales to relate reat, because these 
tales tell of men who were giants of nature and 
ot GUTAce 

Early one June morning in 1534, a lieutenant 
of the Tower climbed the narrow stairway which 
led to an ill-ventilated corridor. Walking § softly, 
the lieutenant finally reached the door of a small 
cell. Quietly he unlocked the door and it squeaked 
open It was an eerie sound, and because of the 
morning's stillness it seemed stentorian 

To one corner of the cell on a cot lay the lean 
form of an aged man. It was John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester. Fourteen cruel months had passed 
since first the elderly prelate was arrested by order 
of the king, Henry VIII, and brought to London 
Tower. During these months of incarceration, Crom- 
well had Fisher brought to trial several times, 
though it was not until the last judicial meeting 
that he at last was able t 


treason. Capital punishment was the sentence for 


» convict Fisher of 


the crime; Fisher would be drawn and quartered. 

The lieutenant approached the cot of Fisher. 
Though the bishop had been sleeping, the noise of 
the door had awakened him. In an almost fright- 
ened tone, the messenger gave the purpose of his 
visit. It was the order of His Majesty the King that 
the prisoner die that forenoon. Keeping the day of 
execution secret up until the last was a practice 
of Henry’s. 

The fatal news, however, did not alarm the 
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Gnoelish 


John 


saintly Fisher. In the flickering glow of the lieu- 
tenant’s taper, he looked at the messenger and 
said: “If this be your errand hither, it is no news 
unto me; I have looked daily for it. I pray you what 
is it o'clock?” 

“It is about five,” the lieutenant answered. “The 
execution will take place near ten.” 

The lieutenant’s reply seemed to please Fisher, 
and without the least sign of fear he said: “Well 
then, I pray you let me sleep an hour or two. For 
I may say to you, I slept not much this night 
not for fear of death, I tell vou, but by reason of 
my great sickness and weakness.” 

His complete resignation to the news of the 
approaching execution amazed the lieutenant. He 
had had the unenviable task of delivering similar 
messages befor And the reactions of other men 
were so vividly impressed in his mind. But then 
he mused, this bishop was not as other men. 

Many martyrs were added to the crown of the 
Church during the harrowing days of England’s 
Henry VIII. More than fifty persons mounted the 
scaffold in defense of their faith because an earthly 
monarch refused to bow to the laws of a heavenly 
King. “What God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” John Fisher was one of these, choos- 
ing rather to die for the unitv of the Roman 
Catholic Church than to support the schismatical 
Act of Parliament abolishing the authority of the 
pope and making Henry head of the Catholic Church 
in England. 

In the East Riding of Yorkshire, the small town 
of Beverly claims the birth of the martyr, St. John 
Fisher. The year was 1469. In honor of the local 
patron, the child received the name John in bap- 


tism. He obtained his early (Cont. on page 25 
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BY REV. PACIFICUS 
VON ESSEN, S.A. 





A TRUE GIANT OF NATURE AND OF GRACE, 





ST. JOHN FISHER NOBLY MET HIS CRUEL DEATH 
AT THE HANDS OF A WICKED AND MALICIOUS KING 
IN DEFENSE OF THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
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When Father Paul of Graymoor began his venture with God 
and St. Francis in the highlands of the Hudson at the turn of 
the 20th century, founding the Society of the Atonement and 
other projects for the glory of God and the benefit of souls, he 
crowned Our Blessed Mother with a lovely and distinctive title: 
Our Lady of the Atonement. By means of it he wanted to 
point out Mary’s unique and glorious role in the mystery of 
Calvary, as well as her part in the conversion of unbelievers 
and the reunion of all who profess to be Christians, so that the 
unity of the One Fold under the One Shepherd for which Jesus 
prayed and gave His life, might be accomplished. 

Father Paul was convineed that the Mother of God would 
effect a greater return of men-to the unity of the Church than 
the combined defection of the Orientals in the tenth century 
and that of the Protestants in the 16th century. This idea of 
Mary as the way to achieve unity is expressed) in many prayers 
of the Society of the Atonement. Thus in the litany of Our Lady 
of the Atonement, written about 1922 (approved for private 
devotion) there are such invocations as Our Lady of the Atone- 


x 


= 


ment—Pillar of Unity, Mother of Conversions, Star of Pagans, on 


Lily of Israel, Shepherdess of the Wandering, Sheep, which 
surely accentuate Mary’s relation to. those Regple eenpieet from ~ 
the unity) of the visible Church. * 

During the present Marian Year the Holy Hather desires 
special prayers for those outside the Church, especially the 


Oriental Separatists and the Protestants. Both groups he men-— 


tioned in his encyclical letter of September 8, 1953 when he 
proclaimed 1954 as a Marian Year, It is significant, that in the 
early days of the Society when the golden jubilee of the defini- 
tion of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was declared 
and ¢elebrated by St. Pius X that one issue of The Lamp (1904) 
was devoted to “The Immaculate Conception and Christian 
Unity.” 

To those of the Eastern rites not in communion’ with the 
Holy See Pope Pius XII extended this invitation: “We call upon 
those who are separated from us by an ancient schism and 
whom nonetheless we love with paternal affection, to unite in 
pouring forth these joint prayers and supplications, knowing 
full well how greatlythey venerate the Mother of Jerus. Christ_ 
and celebrate her Immaculate—Conception.” 

Most of these people s¢parated from Rome because of their 
misunderstanding of the papacy have a deep devotion to the 
Mother of God as their various liturgies and artistic works por- 
tray. Many of them honor her and extol the privilege of the 
Immaculate C onception. But strangely and unfortunately, some 
deny this dogma of the Catholic faith, not because they do not 
accept the Immaculate Conception as such, but because 
they reject what has been defined by the Church and they 
will to reject what the Pope affirms. Actually it was from the 
East that the most explicit testimony of the Fathers about the 
Immaculate Conception has come; but now by a curious and 
lamentable denial of the past’ the Oriental Dissidents refer to 
the mystery as a papal innovation or invention. 

Cardinal Schuster of Milan, writing in his famous work, 
The Sacramentary, supplies this information. “The Eastern 
Christians,” he says, “among whom the most ancient and most 
explicit testimonies for the Immaculate Con- (Cont. on page 18) 
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Consult your newspaper 
for station and time in 
your locality or write to 
Father Director, Ave Maria 
Hour, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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(From page 17) ception were to be 


found, declared themselves opposed 


to the dogma because it had been 
promulgated by the ‘Bishop of an- 
cient Rome whom they viewed 
with unfriendly eyes and they ac 


cused the papal party of introducing 


in innovation. Yet as far back as the 
end of the 17th century the Jesuit 
Besson, after having pointed out by 
means of 200 passages drawn from 


their liturgies the perfect agreement 
of the early Eastern fathers with the 
Latin doctors concerning the Im- 


maculate Conception, obtained from 
definite 
signed by 


them a declaration written 


ind three patriarchs and 
an archimandrite.” 

And Father quotes this 
statement from the head of the Syr- 
iac Church: “I 
unworthy patriarch of 
Syria, confirm this orthodox opinion 
which Father Joseph (Besson) of the 
Society of that 
the most holy and pure Virgin Mary 
was 


Besson 
Ignatius Andrew 
Antiochene 


Jesus has « xplained 


from 
ve nerable Fa- 
the Oriental 
Vol 3 p 301 


re pudiation of Catholic teach 


ind 
the 


always free immune 


original sin, as 
thers, the 
Churel 


The 


teachers of 


h ive taught 


ing about the Immaculate Concep 
tion stems from a fear and distrust 
f the papacy rather than a lack of 
love for the Mother of God. Still 
€ re onvinced that Our Lad 
vill be the link by which the East 
ind he West will he reunit dd 
Some Orthod x theol wians have 
ilso denied the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, but there are others 
such as Sergius Bulgakov. George 
Florovsh nd T. G. Spassky who a 
sert that the Assumption is a necessarn 
complement to her dignity as Mother 
of God The latter declares: “The 
consonance between the Orthodox 
ind the Catholic concept of the fact 
of the Assumption of the Mother of 
God into heaven also places in re- 
lief a fundamental agreement on 
Marian doctrine.” Others see in the 


Immaculate Conception the root of 
her Assumption, body and soul, into 
he aven.,. 

There were Russian Orthodox pil- 
grims who went to Rome during the 
Holy Year of 1950, the “Year of the 
Great Return.” In the Eternal City 
amid the shrines and churches ded- 
icated to the Mother of God they 
found that they have much in com- 
mon with Catholics in love for Our 
Lady. Some, perhaps, began to real- 
ize for the first time the harmony 
of devotion by both East and West 
for the all-holy Mother of God. 
Through such a common love may 
they be brought to a common unity 
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which God and the Church desires 
for all men 

But besides the Orientals who 
honor Mary, there are Protestants 
too who venerate her. Some recite 
her rosary; others sing her hymns 
while among many small but impor 
tant groups veneration and love for 
the Mother of God is being restored 
to a level never before realized. To 
those who sincerely honor Mary and 
others who earnestly pray for unity, 
the Holy Father addressed this wish 
“Mav the same Blessed Virgin look 
down on all those who are proud 
to call themselves Christians, and 
who, being united at least by the 
bond of charity, humbly raise to her 
their eyes, their minds, and their 
prayers, imploring that light which 
illumines the mind with heavenly 
rays, and begging for that unity by 
which at last there may be one fold 


ind one shepherd 
So Catholic 


garded as “papal arrogance” by 


often teaching is re- 
the 
Boegner of France 
protested the definition of the As 
sumption as putting to an end all 
with Rome; he said 
the hrearh 


Protestants. Pastor 


, 
hope of union 


it only widened even more 


ich 
between the Protestant groups ind 
the Catholic Church. And the Arch 
bishops of York and of Canterbury 
made the same claim. But the pur 
pose of the definition of the Assi 

n, is well s the declaration if 
1954 as a Marian Year s pl el 
to unite those who profess to tollow 
Christ, not to divide them. | 
St. Pius X declared Phe 
surer or easier Way r uniti 1en 

t] Christ than Mar 

Along this vein of Mary's power t 


| 
ring souls into the Church, Bishop 


Francis Cl 


urier ol I iusanne rote 
in his pastoral about Our Lady and 
Christian Unity prior to the Unity 
Octave of 1954. He stated that de 
votion to Mary was not an impedi- 


rather an incentive to the 
unity. He the 
faithful to a praverful observance of 
the Octave and 
the current 
the Catholic emphasis on Mariology 
and Protestant disapproval of the 
Marian Year. “When the children of 
a family are separated,” he replied, 
“it is the role of the mother to bring 
them together than to reconcile them. 
Today, as at Cana, Mary can obtain 


ment, but 
movement of urged 
referred to some of 


Protestant objections to 


from her Son the miracle which hu- 
man efforts are incapable of realiz- 
ing. But that goal, the unity of the 
visible Church, demands that we 
take seriously her directives to the 
servants of the marriage feast—to 
do what the Son commands.” Such is 
the function of (Cont. on page 25) 
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For \ considerabk while L ve been 
getting the nicest letters from readers 
of “Mr, Outdoors.” Many of them con- 


tain points of worthwhile discussion 


but theyre alwavs crowded out by 
the space problem And So, this 
month, while I want to talk about 
family « imping out-ot doors I do 
want to discuss two of the outstanding 
letters received 

Ted Strunck, an accountant living 
it = \fuske n Michi n writes ot 
ha he in ardent follower of “Mr 
Ont for lon ( | spent my 
bovhoo Chi ind especially 
‘ lite here Michigan. We 
live just vile fh beautiful Lake 
Micl ! n ibout half-way be 

| lal Withi 
] hree lake 
Ml { ‘ ah 
a round 
\\ ] lo Go beear 
t I feel son 
t fined t 
1 confusion 
| that | a) | 
] ( | gv hac + 
t] S I have felt for 
lor ! it uld be 1 ma 
Sf i it group of enter 
prising Catholic families would settl 
together in some suitable place and 
build a life revolving around com 
munity efforts and the liturgical life 
of the church...” 

Well, in a degree this idea has 
been tried, though not quite as Ted 
envisions it, and in an early column 
I mav be able to comment on how 
the ventures fared 

From one of the world’s biggest 
cities, New York (at 3063  Buhre 
Avenue \irs. Mary Dorsey writes 


a highly important letter. Praising my 
back-to-the-land 
line 


tion because 


idea she Savs “— 


read each with deep concentra- 
to me, wholly urban, the 
farm is a real haven, a safe retreat 


for city folks broken in health and 


Mister Outdoors 
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spirit by debt and the terrific strain of 
their But, it 
you unwittingly stress 


providing for families 


seems to me 
farm living before the advent of radio. 
A farm home for $500? Live on one 
fifth of current cash income? Wher 
could you buy the 
$3.000 a 
day 
exist on $600 yearly? 
She asks other 

questions, but since 

I'll answer it least 
m ideas. In Canada. especially in 


! 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, vou can 
ret 160 acres of land for five 


And since 
to 


former? 
year is no luxury wage 
do you mean a farm family could 

well-thought-out 
hasit 


these are 


them—or 


dollar 

lus share f the crop for eight 
eal BUT LET ME ADD RIGHT 
NOW THAT YOU HAVE TO HAVI 
TWO YEARS RESIDENCI IN 
THESE PROVINCES TO BE ELIG 
IBLE. But there are I u till 

lable for very litt money. You 


itimes t i better de 


irmer 
under 


built for 
what 


certain con 
Again 


ive In 


mes 


ditions. can be $500 


it depends on vou } 


mind. Canadian pioneers have thrown 


up their log cabins for as little as 
$14 cash money. By today’s prices 
you can still throw up an all-weather 
cabin for $200, and have a_ real 
beauty. In fact, city dwellers are be 
ginning to imitate these cabins as 


closely as possible. Of course, you will 


not have rugs on the floor, you will 


not have electricity; you will use 
wood and coal, instead of gas; and 
there will be no indoor plumbing, 


nor hot and cold running water. As 
it depends on what you feel 
lots of 


I say, 


vou need most—security 


OR bright 
mountains, 


healthful work, quiet 
lights, weekends in the 
mail delivery every morning, and the 


like. 


From experience (and knowing 
people who are doing it) I know that 
you can live—under certain condi- 
tions again—on these small farms for 
$600 cash income yearly. Your eggs, 
milk, meat and vegetables are all 
“free’—that is, you only have to do 


the work! You can enjoy desserts un 
limited, from wild and garden-grown 


fruits. You pay less taxes on such a 
farm than on a city lot. Much of 
your fuel is free (and there is no 
gas or water bill). Your cash _ is 
needed mostly for improving the 


farm itself 
such things as dental care 


the kids, and so forth 


but you do require it for 
clothes for 


I do know a 


man and wife with $50 a month 
cash income who, over three years 
have paid off most of the debt on 
the farm (from grain, cattle, eggs, 
etc and have lived—without many 
luxuries, but with everything they 
need The \ have even acquired a 
1948 panel truck, seven head of cat 
tle, bits of machinery—again from the 
income off the farm. Now they are 
reaching the comparatively “luxury 
state but th ears have been much 
lifferent” than the city person fond 
imacine 

There is tl int at hich we 
ust |e e thi liscus n today If 
u t te to the country to 
etire.” vou need mone gut if 
juite h | in lei 

] t ni ibout | yurs 
t 1 t th time 
neve l n { except 
eedil id harvesting if 
t mit to town for the 
| | I I ! week ind 
+ t n ] 1 ou re con 
nt witl an) out to do chores 
ter 1 per st . % the drive - 
in then, my friends, vou will find 
time is ageless, even the dim movie 
in the neighborhood theatre once a 


week is a treat, food never tasted so 
good, nor air so sweet...for the 
whole earth is vours and the full- 
ness thereof. Greatest trouble is, most 
people love it in theory but not in 
reality 

More on this, and the wonderful 
letters, when we have time. 
Going Camping?—If you are—and I 
hope you are—I have a few time- 
tested secrets to aid vou. For ex 
ample supposing youre just out on 


a drive, the kids are yelling for sup- 


per, and you've forgotten matches, 
don’t have an oven, or just aren’t in 


a place where you can build a suit- 


able fire? What to do? Providing 
you've got canned (Cont. on page 22) 
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Gop MADE MAN to know Him, to love Him, to serve 
Him in this world and to be happy with Him forever 
in the next. How simple a truth, how early learned 
how easily grasped, how quickly forgotten. Yet how 
profound a truth, containing as it does the reason 
and purpose of creation; how necessary a truth, nam- 
ing the distant objective, showing the way; how sat- 
isfying a truth, giving point and meaning to life 
changing the vicious circle of everyday events to a 
spiral leading ever upward, illuminating the darkness 
when the sufferings of this time blot out the light of 
God, reminding one of the Divine Wisdom and Be- 
nevolence still shining down above the clouds; how 
truly catholic and universal a truth, embracing all 
men, excluding no one 

And yet how difficult a truth to live, to put in 
practice, to follow as guide and mentor. It is no easy 
matter to walk in the path, the straight and narrow 
way which it points out as the proper course for 
all creatures. Many things claim the attention. Many 
things tug and pull and attract. Many things which 
in their mute and quiet way praise and glorify their 
Creator, serve only to lead man away from God. Man 
should follow the advice of St. Paul and use the 
things of the world as though he used them not; 
and he makes them his god. Man must practice the 
precept of Christ which demands real detachment 
from the things of the world; and he only clings 
more closely to objects which thieves steal and the 
moths and rust consume. Man must remember that 
he has not here a lasting, permanent dwelling place, 
but looks for one which is to come; and he sinks his 
roots so deeply in this world that death is an agony 
when it should be a peaceful, easy passage to joy 
surpassing all understanding. This turning to crea- 
tures, this using them as though they were all that 
matters, instead of merely a help to something better, 
renders God's purpose in the creation null and void, 
throws the Divine Machinery of the redemption out 
of gear. 

In order to remedy these defects, to fulfill the 
obligations placed upon man by God, there must be 
a resolute turning away from creatures, a real effica- 
cious desire to do the things that please the Father 
that we may someday dwell in the mansions which 
the Son has prepared in the kingdom of Heaven. 
There must be a firm determination of the will to 
seek first the kingdom of God and let all other things 
follow after. 

But that conversio ad Deum, that turning to 
God, lends itself much more readily to speech than 
to action. How many fully grown Catholics have 


ever made this choice, this second conversion? In- 
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deed, how many are aware that they must make it 
this conscious renewal of their baptismal vows. They 
live their ordinary everyday lives correctly enough. 
But there is hardly a conscious effort to lift them 
to a supernatural level. They give hardly any indi- 
cation that they know what it is all about. Their 
lives as tar as can be seen are ilmost entirely 
devoid of any divine purpose, as aimless as a wave 
lapping the seashore on a summer's day. 

But how difficult the choice is even for those 
who know that it must be made. They know that 
something must be done. They feel vaguely uneasy 
with things as they stand. Pleasures and delights, 
even legitimate ones, become flat and tasteless: they 
lack that certain roundness and fullness which they 
formerly had. These people realize that they must 
make a wholehearted choice of God, lead a fuller 
nd deeper Christian life, but their hearts are pulled 
in two directions. The words which St. Augustine 
writes in his confessions of himself before his con- 
version apply to them. “The empty trifles, and the 
vanities of vanities, my loves of old, still held me 
back, plucking softly at my robe and softly whisper- 
ing, “Wilt thou dismiss us? And from this moment 
shall not this and that be allowed to thee, anvmore, 
forever? Thinkest thou to do without these things?’ ” 

Perhaps there begins once again the eternal chase. 
They flee down the labyrinthine ways of the mind 
trying to cover up, to excuse, to shake off the Divine 
Pursuer. They think that God will be satisfied with 
a crumb of devotion, a bit of penance, a piece of 
the heart. But God with 

“unperturbed pace, 
deliberate speed, majestic instancy” 
keeps following after. Always in the distance there 
is the sound of the Divine Hunter. All joys are 
hort-lived; all pleasures become blind alley-ways, 
n them. It is as though He 
said, “All things betray thee, who betravest Me.” 
How foolish to love and cling to things which must 


because God is not 


pass, which cannot give any love in return. And 
God might well say, 
“Whom will thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save only Me, save only Me?” 

To all these, that is to say to ourselves, every can- 
onization is a source of enlightenment, inspiration, 
encouragement and help. For every canonization is 
the seal of approval, the coronation of a soul, the 
proclamation before all the world that this creature 
has been faithful unto death and has received from 
God the crown of life. 

The Church canonizes only heroic virtue, virtue 
which is outstanding and extra- (Cont. on page 22) 








THIS IS THE SERMON DELIVERED AT THE SOLEMN TRIDUUM 
IN HONOR OF THE CANONIZATION OF ST. POPE PIUS X 
BY THE V. REV. VICAR GENERAL, EUGENE FIGUEROA, S.A. 


BY 
EUGENE 
FIGUEROA, S.A. 


MARBLE STATUE OF 
POPE PIUS X IN CRYPT 
OF NATIONAL SHRINE 
OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 
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Saint Pius X 

(From page 20) ordinary. Each saint 
has grasped fully, pondered deeply 
and lived completely, the truth that 
he is in this world to know, love and 
serve Creator 
Each has charted his 
course according to these stars and 


his and for no other 


purpose. saint 


held to that course in fair weather 
and foul, in strain and stress. Each 
saint has resolutely turned to God 
and used creatures only in as far 
and no further than was necessary 
to do God's will. Each saint under 
stood that only God was worthy of 


his highest efforts. 
And so each saint is an exemplat 


a clear, evident example of the way 


Christ expects His followers to live 
Each saint has made a strong. def 
inite choice of God, an election 


which Was unchangeable which was 
adhered to despite all the discom 
forts and ignominy which followed 
in its train. Each 
child ot God 


saint is a special 


on In whom Hy 1S 
well pleased. Hence each saint is a 
model upon which one may pattern 
his life if he wishes to be successful 


Each saint is a friend and protector 


i helper and advocate, for all those 
who seek t live the truly Christi 
and Catholic life. And the noniza 
tion puts the seal of the = infallibl 
church upon these fact 
But the canonizat St. Pi 
t special SOUTCE ot trad ti 
\ saint { tl last 25 vears is s 
widely know) sO a illv loved. s 
vinsome | | ] iT 
| epit he re tor | 
is vel ‘ ‘ Bor 
| rty, tl ty 
t] ( " ther 1 
nits ot rl 
treat pr ty | nl | t] 
1] the ‘ f + hv f 
nple est t l t cardi 
pope And t} ugl il t} 
changes in th utw ird ¢ reumst 


the years passe 


one success was crowned | 
other he showed — hims« If learn 
vet simple holy vet natural, devoted 
and devout relaxed yet watchful 
witty vet serious 

Each mature person sums up the 
child, the adolescent, the adult, who 
proceeded him. Each mature person 
is the result of his past life As 
pope Joseph Sarto, onetime Cai 


dinal of Venice, 
Mantua, 


onetime peasant boy of 


Bishop ot 
Tombolo 
Rie Sé¢ 


fested to the world the place which 


onetime 
onetime priest of 


manl- 


God held in his life. Throughout his 
had the 
honor and glory of God. And so in 
his first encyclical, after calling at- 


life, his only motive been 


22-Che Lamp -tHar att MAy BE 


tention to the apostacy from God 
which he termed “a deep-rooted 
and terrible malady,” he gives the 


program of his pontificate. It is none 
other than restoring all things it 
Christ, so that Christ may be all in 
all. And he continues, “We say 
emphasis that we do not wish to be, 


with 


and with the Divine assistance never 
shall be, aught before human society 
but the God, of 
authority we are the depository 
God shall be 
for these we 
all oul 
Hence 


svmbol as 


whose 
The 
inter 


resolve d 


minister of 
interests of our 


ests, and are 


oul 
ask 


expression 


to spend strength and 


life. 


us for a 


should 
the 
will give this and no 


very anyone 


of our will, we 
other, “To renew all things in Christ.” 


There is a proverb which 


Betore 
of white 


says 
writing reflect on the beauty 
" No doubt it is 
than to 
but since 
were but. the 
of his love for God, the result of his 
holy life, they were carried out to 
the limit of There 

» division 


ctions. His 


papel 
write implement 
the 


expression 


easier to 
what is written words 


of St. Pius 


his strength was 


between his 


s ose his driving desire for the 
faith. Hence his 
bli whicl con 
willow) 


Scripture 


his decree, “I 


outright 


unenta 
cemnec the new 


ind 


ind the 


teachings on 


ind Dogmatic 


wooley 
Sacraments 
] 


theology based on Agnosticisin and 


Immanentism. Hence too he issued 


“Pascendi” by which 
the 
which 


heart of 


his eng velic al 


he combatted 
of Modernism 
the 


only an 


creeping cancer 


would have 
Christianity 
shell. This 


and_ force 


out 
and left 
he did 
and determination which some thought 
But he had 


to prune useless 


eaten 
empty 
with a sternness 
what done 
off the 
the vine 


and virile than evei 


harsh. was 


branches 
leave vigorous 


and more 


ONE 


And yet he was possessed of a 
charity and love for men which was 
as wide as the sea. It was he who 
urged frequent and even daily com- 
munion for the Catholic World, and 
dispensed the sick from the Euchar- 
fast 
was he who permitted children to re- 
Holy 


reac he d 


istic under certain conditions. It 
Communion as 
the 
as he signed the decree 
“Now we shall have saints 
among the children.” All priests know 
the deep affection he had for them, 


ceive 
they 
and 


soon as 
age of discretion, 


smiled 


and said 


which flowed over on to every page 
of the letter which he wrote to the 
( atholic pri sthood on the occasion 
of his Sacerdotal Golden Jubiiec No 


form of human misery, mental, phys 


ical, on spiritual left him untouched 





And he died of a broken heart when 
he could not prevent the first World 
War There can be no doubt, that 
he meant what he said, when he 
stated that his aim would be to re 
store all things in Christ 
God made man to know Him, to 
love Him, to serve Him in this world 
nd to be happy with Him forever in 
the next Ever Saint has fulfilled 
th ] se. Ever saint is a beacon 
on the road to God. And in St. Pi 
X, so d to us at Gr r for s 
hal re ( n another 
helper t We ] 
t ] 1 
the t { " lu n t 
9 ful 
{ f 
( ' 
( } | 
\ | 
, St. } f 
' ry ] ' ; 
Actes + 
Mr. Outdoors 
From pa 1 Too thie solu 
tion sim] le ] the pape 
from a can of up or beans, and 
pl ce the can n the exhaust mani 
fold of your car, under the hood 
Run the car engine about fifteen 
minutes, and you will have warm 
food. The can will not overheat, so 
is to explode or to become too hot 
to open but your fare will be just 
right for a “warm” meal 
Worms for Fishing—I have an en- 


thusiastic audience among the young- 
this magazine, so 
though it 
some men. The boys 
where they 


a supply 


er boy-readers ot 
have to put this in 
be old stuff to 
always 


may 


want to know 


can be “sure” of getting 


of worms for fishing bait. Once you 
know a little bit about the habits of 
earthworms its easy Remember 
they always feed on the top layer 
of soil composed of decaying leaves 
ind plant matter Therefore you 
wont find them on a well-clipped 
lawn, but you might find them in 
the longer grass around the borders 
like wise iround trees ind shrubs If 


you pile leaves Im an obs« ure corner! 


ou can always count on a worm 
supply, for earthworms like the heat 
generated by the decaying plant 
matter—as_ well is the ever-ready 
supply of food the leaves provide 
Away from home, you should find 


worm-bait, too, under stones exposed 


clods of 


to the sun, also under cow 
manure lying exposed on pastures 
and fields. The stones absorb — the 
sun’s heat and transmit it to the 
underearth, making the place attrac 
tive to worms. Likewise, the heat 
resulting from the fermentation of 


manure lures worms from afar 
When camping—Beware of polluted 
water supply Remember, dogs will 
lrink anv water { thirsty enough 
but a horse will not drink unclean 
wate Do not eat heavily before 
i stiff climb: vou get much the same 
cramps as you get if vou go in swim 
ming after a big meal If vou fall 
nto a river or lake vw if vou are 
limbing dangeror slope never 
ral sm Il bushe { Ve urself 
ther ill pull ut | the 1 ts t 
nap off 1 you rt] yn ) 
" I rl s t r deat} 
Danger—Let iwone ho nts t 
how off ( i ht head nd lo it 
It u re it I thin s i 
ing, canoe living or anything 


else—leave it strictly alone. The safety 


ouncils have now discovered that 
people afraid of “accidents” under 
certain conditions are most likely to 
vuse those very accidents. In other 
words, the person who is afraid the 
canoe will tip crossing the narrows 
is the very person who will tip the 
canoe, because he or she IS accl 
dent-prone, as the psychologists put 
it. 

So if you don't want to go swim- 
ming, don't go just because every- 
one else thinks you're a_ sissy for 


lying on the sand. If you don’t want 
that canoe ride, don't take it. 

It’s one thing to help a_ person 
overcome a fear, by instruction, help, 
encouragement and qualified super- 
vision. 

It’s another thing entirely to taunt, 
tease or embarrass that person into 
losing his own life or causing the 
deaths of others. t 


ooo 





St.Anthonu’s Feet 





Devotion 
Gradually 
St. 


thirteen 


of the Thirteen 
the nine 


Anthony 


Tues 
days Puesdays 
honor of 


to 


nh were iIn- 
creased 
tion of the 
13. While 
luesdavs, this devotion is 
the Church 


many indulgences 


in 
his 


old as 


commemora 
death 
the 


date 


ot 


not is 


June 
nine 
sanctioned 
by with 


of 


In 


enri¢ hed 
he 


on 


and 
exercises 


Tuesday 


this devotion be 
the middle of 


luesd betore 


vin 


March 


June 


ind end on the 
13. Any other 
s may be chosen 


secutive Tuesda 


ri { ( rie t Mmetuiods ol making 
otion 
DeCTI | vile | 


Doctor, the ] 


dctende1 
Word 


nent 


innate 


the | le { the glorious mystery 
Assumption, as the Pa 
sisi had Im- 
St. 
versicl 
the 


of 


he aven 


been of her 
maculate ( 
Anth 


incorporated 


onception. — It 

the 
ol tice 
Mother 


into 


ny a 
n whe 


uttered 
in her 


Phe 


UsSUTNE d 


on 
\ssumption 
God has been 


and placed above the 


iugust 


ange lic « hoirs 


What proof had he of this? Our 
Blessed Lady appeared to him; with 
his eves he saw her in glory; with 
enraptured ears he listened to her 
voice celestial as she said: “Be as- 
sured, my son, that this my body, 


which has been the living ark of the 
Word Incarnate, has been preserved 
from the corruption of the grave. Be 
equally assured that, three days after 
my death, it was carried upon the 
wings of angels to the right hand 


of the Son of God, where I reign 
Queen.’ 

With a heart filled with joy, An- 
thony exclaimed: “The Virgin of 





Nazareth has, by a singular privi 
| been preserved from the orig 
inal stain and filled with a_plenti 
tude of grace Hail, O Mother of 
God, city of refuge sublime moun 
tain, throne of the Most High, fruitful 


vine yielding golden grapes, flooding 


the hearts of men with the holy 
exaltation of pure love! Hail, Star 
of the Sea! Thy gentle and radiant 
light is our guide in the darkness, 


showing us the entrance to the har- 


bor above. Woe to the pilot whose 
eves are not fixed on thee! His frail 
bark will become the plaything of 


the storm, and will be swallowed up 
in the foaming billows.’ 
In the sixteenth century 
Mary of the 
following vision of the 


Ven 


ce scribes 


Jane 
the 
“While 
in prayer on the feast of St. Anthony 
the soul of this saint borne by 
to the feet of Christ. Our Lord 
ypened wide the wound of His Heart 
ind this Heart, all radiant with light, 
ittracted 


Cross 


saint 


I saw 


ingels 


and 





seemed, in some sort 

to absorb the soul of St Anthony, as 
the light of the sun ibsorbs all other 
In the Heart of Jesus the soul 

Saint appeared to me like a 
preciot gem of radiating brillianes 
which filled all the cavity. The iried 
lav of its colors represented t i€ 
the virtues of the Saint. They shone 
vith marvelous spl ndor in the ocear 
of light proceeding from the Heart 
of Jesus, to the honor of Christ and 
the glory of the Saint himself. Then 


Jesus took this lustrous gem in His 
Heart and presented it to His Heaven- 
ly Father, who caused it to be ad 
mired by the angels and saints.’ 


t y 7 ’ 


Act of Consecration to St. Anthony 


O glorious St. Anthony, servant and 


friend of God, I salute thee through 
the most loving Heart of our Divine 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Whom thou 
didst bear in thy pure arms under 
the form of a child. I choose thee 
today as my patron, advocate and 
father; I place all my cares and 


temptations in thy hands; I earnestly 
resolve never to forsake thee. ; 

Great Saint, lily of celestial purity 
and vanquisher of concupiscence, ob- 
tain for me all other clients 
perfect purity of body and soul. 

I also, in imitation of thy zeal, 
promise to lead others to the knowl- 
edge, the love, and the service of 
God through my own example and 
counsel.” T 


and 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE- Che Zamp- 23 











The Accidental Cardinal 


(From page 7) Men preached from 


street-cormers some extolling New 
mans poston 
hold of 
Newman 


and what was « 


silence Ile 


nore, in this strong- 


Protestantism, vilifving him 
reserved a calm 
msidered an ominous 
founded — the 


ISSO 


himsel! 


Brompton 
the 


also wrote of 


oratory in and 
Edgb oratory. He 


his views in that pliant 


directed 
ston 


strong, clas 


sically pure prose style of which he 
was muster (Indeed Newman has 
come to be recognized by literary 


i letters of 
the first rank—this aside from the 
An 


calm 


author'iies as a man of 


subject matter of his writings.) 


ke en, 


observations 


excellent example of his 
writing powers are his 
on re ligion is express¢ d in his power 
fully 
ot a 

“Religion has its own enlargement 
not of 
often remarked 
who 


profound essays on “The Idea 
University” 

and an enlargement tumult, 
but of 
of uneducated 

hitherto thought 
world, that 

looking into 
their hearts, reforming their conduct, 


peace. It is 
persons, have 


little of 
on their turning to God, 


the unseen 
regulating 


themselves 


and meditating on death and judg 


ment, heaven and hell, they seem 
to become, in point of intellect, dif- 
ferent beings from what they were. 
Before, they took things as they 
came, and thought no more of one 
thing than another. But now every 


event has a meaning; they have their 


own estimate of whatever happens 
to them; they are mindful of times 
and seasons, and compare the pres- 
ent with the past; and the world, 


no longer dull, monotonous, unprofit 
able, and hopeless, is a various and 
complicated drama, with parts and 
moral.” 
For Newman so 
wrote—all the time addressing him- 
self to his own parish and the men 
of his adopted faith. Then, finally, 
in 1864, the opportunity for 
him to address the public which had 
reviled him. Charles Kingsley, power- 


an object, and an awful 


almost 20 years 


came 


ful English clergyman, in a review 
of Froude’s History of England, 
went out of his way to accuse “Fa- 


ther Newman” of having justified the 
principle of the Ro- 
man priesthood, 


dishonesty in 


There followed a complicated cor- 
respondence which—when published 
in full later—proved Newman to have 
been With 
less dexterity and logic and the per- 
fect and 
Christian gentleman he left Kingsley 


Kingsley’s master. resist- 


poise of a master-writer 


in an obvious position of reckless 
bigotry and stubborn untruthfulness. 
But this did not halt 


opportunity was now presented 


Newman. 


rhe 


24- Che Zamp-THAT at May BE 


to him to tell the English of the 
logic of his religious development 
And this he did without the slight 


slyness in 
Apolo 
Defense of His 


est insinuation or vulgar 
his most compelling work, the 
gia pro Vita Sua 
Life 


his work is 
power of its 


unsurpassed in the 
Full of 
goes far 
beyond a presentation of the author’s 
that is. It 
substantiates 


presentation, 


acute personal interest, it 


personality, absorbing as 
relates and beyond 
doubt the 


and established religion makes upon 


claims which an ancient 


modern man. It leaves you with no 


mind as to 
enter the 
said, it is a 


carping question In 
why Newman chose to 
Catholic fold. As he 
justification of faith 
saults of 

A few vears 
of this work, upon the 
Pope Leo Xill, Newman 
in 1879, a Cardinal of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He had but 11 


more years of a long life left to him 


your 


“against the as- 
a fictitious enlightenment.” 
after the publ cati ” 
election of 


Was made 


He spent them working for his fel 
low-man, thinking, writing. When 
he died in 1890 he was at peace 
with all men and all things. 

One last word. There has been a 


feeling—perhaps it has been just a 
suspicion among certain people 
many of them Catholics, that Car 
dinal Newman died hating Protestant 
England. He had been turned out of 
vilified, 
of intellectual dishonesty in 
ing Catholic priesthood. All of these 
and more had happened to him. Then, 
ask these people, wasn't he justified 
in hating Protestant England? 

To this 


his job, slandered, accused 


accept 


writer no 
could be more ridiculous, more 
foreign to Newman’s The 
man was first and always a Chris- 


supposition 
nor 
nature. 


tian gentleman. Too wise a_philoso- 
pher to spend his energies on hate, 
he was also too profound a Chris- 
tian to hate. Even in 1852, only 
years after he entered the 
Catholic priesthood, and when ven- 
were stabbing him 
most deeply, he wrote these words: 

*... but so far is certain, that the 
universities and scholastic establish- 
wia.ch | reter, and which 
did little more than bring together 
first boys and then youths in large 
nuinbers, these institutions, with mis- 
erable the side of 
morals, with a hollow profession of 


seven 


oimous tongues 


ments, to 


deformities on 


Christianity, and a heathen code of 
ethics,—I say, at least they can boast 
of a succession of heroes and states- 
men, of literary men and _philoso- 
phers, of men conspicuous for great 
virtues, for habits of busi- 


ness, for knowledge of life, for prac- 


natural 


ONE 





tical 


for accomplishments who have made 


judgment, for cultivated tastes, 


England what it is,—able to subdue 
the earth, able to domineer over 
Catholies 

I can detect no hate here. Sad- 
ness, yes. Even a sort of poignant 


pride in the accomplishments of his 


fellow-countrymen. But certainly no 


hate. I don’t think a mind like New- 
man’s knew how to hate. It was too 
busy loving t 
Teen Topics 

From page 11) dangerous to the 
health but most of them make you 
highly nervous 

IV—(a Don't mislead your date 


by making him think you are another 
Fred Astaire. He'll 
discover the sad truth with a jolt. If 
your dancing is under par, ask your 
date to be instructor. Quite 
often will lead to 
more dates and a quick bond of un- 


Ginger Rogers or 


your 
such a request 
derstanding. 

V—(c 
worthwhile literature that’s not only 


By bringing into your home 


approved reading but is highly in- 


teresting, you can stimulate the curi- 


osity and enthusiasm of others in 
the family 
VI—(a): Don’t lower yourself in 


the esteem of others by trying to 
your ex-friend’s falsehoods! 
By showing kindness instead of bit- 
toward Mary, are auto- 
matically showing that you are not 
the sort of person she described! 

VII(c): Don’t make a big pro- 
duction of Friday in the Protestant 
home; you only make your hostess feel 
badly. Inconspicuously skip the meat. 

VIII (c): Father grant that 
dispensation, all right. It’s true he is 
understanding. But you, by eating 
meat on a Friday among Protestant 
friends who do not know you, are a 
advertisement for the Faith. 
And don’t be surprised to hear “Oh, 
Catholics, are like anyone else. They 
abide by the rules when the rules 
are convenient!” 

IX—(a): A big explanation only 
creates wounded feelings and heated 
rebuttals. Unless you are specifically 
asked for an explanation and feel 
that you owe one, try the busy sig 


£ 


€ qual 


terness you 


may 


pe 0T 


nal. You'll get your point across! 
X—(b): Don’t hesitate to 
vour interest in the new 


show 
friend. The 
best way to do this is to be a good 
listener! 
SCORE SHEET 

10-9: You're a swell addition to any 

crowd! 
8-7: 
Below 7: 


Poise is just around the corner. 

setter brush up on the 
reason for so many blushes! 

Bye for now, gang! See you next 

month! F 


Our Lady and the Marian Year 
(From page 18) Our Lady of the 
Atonement—to reconcile her children 
and to bring them into the unity of 
the Catholic Church. 

At the present time Mary 
overcome the material forces which 
seek to destroy the Church. In times 
past, as at Lepanto and Belgrade 
she gave victory to the Catholic 
forces. And Mary can overcome the 
spiritual forces that attack the Chure! 
at the present day—indifferentism 
leakage from the Church, schism 
heresy, all the evils that set men at 
enmity with the Church and divide 
them from the full unity which God 
desires them to have. Mary can van 
quish the proud, the ambitious, the 
selfish; she can stir up the slothful 
and the careless. She longs to 
brace all men in the Church of her 
beloved Son. She is Our Lady of 
Unity, of the At-one-ment, ever 
praying for the glorious triumph of 
the Church and the unity of 
every race and social condition within 


can 


ecil- 


men of 


the ambit of her loving arms 

This particular Marian title, Ow 
Lady of the Atonement, gives special 
prominence to Mary’s role in winning 
souls for God. For the Blessed Virgin 
participated in the mystery of the 
Cross whereby the unity of God and 
man was restored; even now she in- 
that the wall of 
broken down so 
that oneness of man with God 


tercedes constantly 
separation may be 
may 
be obtained. 

Thus the feast of Our Lady of the 
Atonement, July 9, should be cele 
brated with particular solemnity dun 
ing this Marian Year. The faithful 
are urged to take part in the novena 
before the feast day 
80. For while the 
present is confined to the Society of 
the Atonement and _ its 
well be that the 
Father Paul wil! someday be realized 
—that it will be a feast day for the 
universal Church. Even 
will join the Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement in the novena and feast 
of Our Lady of the Atonement. And 
while they pray for many blessings 
they should thank God through Our 
Lady for the gift of faith for them- 
selves, and seek to be apostles in 
bringing it to others and to be mes- 
sengers of peace and unity in restor- 
ing the faith to those who have cast 
it aside. 


English John 

(From page 14) schooling in the 
town of his birth, but left Beverly 
for Cambridge at fourteen. Here he 
studied at Michaelhouse, a founda- 
tion later incorporated into Trinity 
College. 


beginning June 
celebration at 


associates, it 


may prediction of 


now many 


John 


of six 


man, all 
and 


was a tall 
feet, big 


Fisher 
boned strong. 
and 
straight. His 


and his eyes deep-set 


He was slender always carried 


himself face was lean 


His hair was 
dark until his imprisonment in Lon- 


don Tower turned it white. 
Fisher was an austere man. It is 
said that he liked to see others eat 


himself took only the 
regular diet consisted 
of thin pottage, with some meat on 
The story is told that when 


well, but for 
meanest. His 


occasion 


the commissioners of the king had 
come to arrest Fisher, they found a 
locked chest in his private oratory. 


rhis, they imagined, contained a veri 
table fortune, since Fisher had been 
Lady Margaret, Henry 
VIII's grandmother, for many 


confessor to 
years. 
The commissioners smashed the chest 


open and tore out its precious con 


tents; precious only to one whose 
wisdom lay not “where rust corrupts 
and the moth consumes.” A_ hair 
shirt and two or three scourges 
were all that the covetous men could 
find 


Fisher was by choice a poor man. 
like St. Francis of Assisi 
he cherished poverty in imitation of 
Christ. His Diocese of Rochester was 
the poorest in all England. Twice 
offered larger Sees with 
revenues five and eight times greater 
than that of his diocese. But 
alway Ss, Fisher chose his 
Rochester. 


Somewhat 


he was 


own 
beloved 


John Fisher was a scholarly man 
and of course this had much to do 
with his career at Cambridge. Some 
have said that the saintly bishop was 
the most learned man of his day, 
exceeding even the Jearning of Eras- 
Sir Thomas More. Father 


Fisher’s outstanding biog- 


mus and 
Bridgett, 
rapher, writes that “there is scarcely 
a Greek or Latin Christian writer, 
contained in the great collec 
of Migne...from whom he 
does not make apt citations, which 
he could not 


now 
tions 
borrowed from 
they 
new controversies and are 


have 


other writers since regarded 
introduced 
by remarks which show conclusively 
that they 


reading. 


were the fruit of his own 


Fisher was little more than a boy 
when he first went to Cambridge. 
The prominent place that Cambridge 
would occupy in his later life prob- 
ably never dawned on him, nor the 
many years he would devote to the 
institution. First a pupil at Michael- 
later became its Master; 
then, President of Queen’s College. 
With the Lady Margaret, Fisher 
founded Christ’s College and St. 
John’s. Within the University itself, 
Fisher occupied such important of- 


house, he 


fices as Senior Proctor and Lady 


Margaret’s Professor. At the remark- 
ably young age of thirty-two, Fisher 


became Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 


versity. Three years later, in 1504, he 

was named Chancellor. This office 

he held over thirty years. 
Mullinger, the historian of Cam- 


bridge, gives us an interesting com- 
mentary on Fisher's 
Chancellor of the 


“was indeed... 


tenure as 
Fisher 
. almost omnipotent at 


university. 


Cambridge, he had been regularly 
reelected chancellor at the expira- 
tion of each term of office, ever 


since his first election; and it would 


have been perhaps impossible to 
find, in an equal degree, in any one 
that 


moderation, integrity of life and dis- 


of his contemporaries, at once 


interestedness of purpose, which left 


the bigot no fault to find and that 
liberality of sentiment and earnest 
desire for reform, which conciliates 
far bolder and more advanced 


thinkers.” 
Cromwell, who figures so well in 

succeeded the 

saintly bishop as Chancellor of Cam- 


bridge. Though he did all in his 


power to efface the memory of Fisher 


Fisher's last days, 


from Cambridge, going so far as to 
deface the stalls which bore Fisher’s 
insignia, the memory of the bishop 
and cherished even to 


July 24 


1S honored 
this day. On 1935, special 


honor 


was given to St. John Fisher 

by Mr. E. A. Benians, Master of St. 
John’s College. 

While at Cambridge, Fisher had 


undertaken various projects, all, how 


ever, with the hope of improving the 


University’s students and eventually 
England itself. One of his great 
works, for example, was stimulating 


their 
Failure to 
preach was almost universal among 
of John 
Fisher. This was perhaps one of the 
greatest evils of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Archbishop of York is sup- 
that in 
his entire diocese, he was unable to 


the clergy to an awareness of 


sacred duty to preach. 


England's clergy in the time 


posed to have complained 
find twelve men capable of delivering 
a sermon. 

At Cambridge, there was a founda 
tion called the Lady Margaret 
preachership. It was by developing 
this foundation that Fisher planned 
on correcting the lamentable condi- 
tion of preaching. Of course, there 
were a few sermons delivered by 
the clergy, but always the sermons 
were too complex and _ therefore 
meaningless to the laity. To aid the 
preacher in producing better sermons 
as well as to arouse the lethargic 
ones, Fisher asked his friend, Eras- 
mus, to write a (Cont. on page 26) 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE- (he Lamp - 25 








English John 

krom page 25 book on the art of 
Erasmus iT 
Chan 


preaching. Graciously 
qui sced to the wishes of the 
Ne eventually published the 
tithe Ecclesiastes 


Evangelicus 


ct I ind 


work under the 
site Concionator 

In all his efforts to improve s¢ holar 
Fisher 
a spiritual objective in view. His 


ship it Cambridge ilways had 


pur- 


pose was to produce efficient and 
holy priests. He realized keenly the 
level to which the clergy had gone 


and redoubled his labors in trving to 
make them once again “leaders of the 
people "Once he compared the priests 
the \pos- 


were no 


of England with those of 
tolic Aue “In that 
chalices of gold, but then was many 


time 


golden priests; now be many chalices 
ot gold 


lo further develop his plan in ef- 
faith at Cam- 


almost no golden priests.” 


fecting a renewal of 


bridge and later in England, Fisher 
invited Erasmus to remain at the 
University and teach. He knew well 
that the great learning of the re- 


Humanist would — benefit 
Cambridge. Erasmus accepted the in- 
vitation of Fisher to stay on at the 
fact, he remained for 


During this time, 


nowned 


University; in 
three 
mus produced some of his 
works 

But England was to undergo great 
suffering while Fisher worked 
to renew the faith of England, forces 
of evil labored to shatter and destroy 
it. England, it must be remembered, 
land in which the Church 
a nation, England hac 
a unity of faith, the Roman Catholic 
faith. This is not to say that in Eng 
land Anglican Revolt 
everyone practiced his faith. Unity of 
faith does not necessarily imply unity 


vears. Eras- 


greatest 


and 


Was a 


flcurished; as 


prior to the 


observance. England 


land had _ its 


of practice or 
like every 


Sinners, men 
who would not be reconciled te the 
Church simply because they Soul 
not break the ties of sin. Henry VIII, 


for example, had destroyed his unity 
the 
And so also 


before he cut 
last ties of unity of faith. 
with many others in England. 


of practice long 


However, despite the unfortunate 
fact that England did not 
have a unity of practice, they were 
the faithful of the Church. 
They did believe that the Catholic 
Church was the only Church 
the Church divinely established by 
Christ as the untaltering vehicle ot 
salvation. Hence, did 
faith 
outstanding 


many im 


among 


true 


these 


faith. Unity of 
one of the 


persons 
have a unity of 
fact, 
marks of prereformation England. And 
this 
unity that Fisher incurred the hatred 
of Henry VIII by 


is in 


it was in preserving cherished 


refusing to sign 


king 


Church in 


is Su 
Eng 


the oath recognizing the 
preme Head of the 
land 


Refusal to 


crime, but it 


oath 
was not the 


sign the was a 
serious 
same as an outright denial of Henry's 


head_ of 


was con- 


power to become Supreme 
the Church. Such 
sidered treason and was punishable 
by death. The 
not Both Sir 
John Fisher 

make denial of 
even though internally 
agree with them in the 
through the trickery of one 
Rich, the Solicitor General 
to Fisher privately, Fisher took him 
into confidence and said that “he be- 


a ce nial 
former crime was 
More and 
careful not to 
Henry’s claim 
they did not 
least. But 
Richard 


who came 


Thomas 
were 


open 


lieved directly in his conscience and 
knew by his learning precisely, that 
the King was not, nor could be, by 
the Law of God, Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church in England.” 

By May 15, 1532, Henry’s demands 
were given the support of the clergy. 
Through fear and force, the desper- 
ate king was able to procure the sig- 
most of the peers, the 
bishops and abbots. priors and heads 
of colleges to the infamous oath. With 
the exception of Sir Thomas More 
and John Fisher, there was hardly a 
dissenting vote in all England. The 
clergy realized they had acted weakly 
and they tried to justify their action 
by saying it was because of Henry’s 
“excellent wisdom and fervent zeal” 
that they did so. They wanted hard 
to believe that their grant was _ per- 
sonal and that it would be recovered 
during some future reign. 

During the Easter 1534, 
Henry sent commissioners to seize the 
obstinate prelate and to take him to 
the old of London. Fisher's 
imprisonment in London Tower was 
to last over a vear and death was to 
be his eventual release. While in the 
Tower, Fisher found the famed Sir 
Thomas More, the Chancellor 
(Prime Minister) of England but now 
also a prisoner of the king, to be his 
closest friend. 

Pope Paul III, then reigning, in- 
formed of Fisher’s loyalty and courage 
to the Church in opposing the carnal 
Henry VIII, esteem for 
the saintly bishop by creating him a 
Cardinal of the Church. This honor, 
the had would both 
reward Fisher for his loyalty and al- 
so serve as a protection to him in his 
difficulties with the 


natures of 


season 


Tower 


once 


showed his 


Pope hoped, 


present crown. 
The cardinalate was bestowed on 
Fisher May 20, 1535. 


But instead of evoking the respect 
of Henry the dignity of the red hat 
infuriated him. “I will so provide,” 
Henry roared, “that if he wear it (the 
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red hat he 


shoulde rs, nor 


shall 


iny he ad shall he have 


bear it on his 


to put it on 

On June 17, Fisher 
Westminster Hall for 
rhe trial had the 
Fisher's tate 
ever entered the 


taken to 
trial, 


rese mble nce 


was 
another 
barest 
to justice had been de- 
cided long before he 
court or London Tower. However, the 
formalities of court procedure were 
last 


He was sen- 


conducted and Fisher was at 
found guilty of treason 
tenced thereupon to be drawn and 
quartered, It was not until the actual 
day of execution that Fisher learned 
this sentence was commuted to be- 
heading. 

The Fisher 
listened to the verdict of the jury and 
the sentence to death amazed all at 
the trial. One of the Saint’s 
phers writes: “Yet could ye not per- 
him whitt dismaide or 
disquieted thereat, neither in worde 
nor countenance; but still continewed 
his former trade of and 
patience and that rather with a more 
jovful than 


ever he had done before.” 


calmness with which 


biogra- 


ceive one 


constancie 


cheere and free minde 

Fisher suffered a great deal during 
his imprisonment at 
At times his body 


such 


London Tower. 
was wracked with 
pain, that even the 
wore caused him untold 
suffering. When on the day of execu- 
tion it came time for him to leave his 
cell, Fisher was so weak that he was 
unable to walk and had to be carried 
to the scaffold on a chair. 


intense 
clothes he 


Upon reaching the place of execu- 


tion, however, the heavenly joy of 
soon receiving the martyr’s crown so 
Fisher was able 
to ascend the scaffold sprightly. “Dost 
thou not marke that this is our mar- 


riage daie?” he had remarked to the 


stirred his soul that 


escort of soldiers who brought him 
from the Tower. 
When Fisher mounted the rough 


wooden scaffold, he looked about him 
and saw in one glance the faces of 
triends and enemies alike. For both he 
prayed. And he begged God to give 
him strength in bearing witness to the 
faith and of keeping the trust which 


had been given him as Shepherd 
of the sheep. Then with a clear 
voice, he addressed those standing 


about: “Christian people, I am come 
hither to die for the fayth of Christes 
catholyke church.” With final 
words, John Fisher gave his head to 
England and his life for the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

By order of the king, Fisher's head 
taken 
Bridge and for 


these 


was and placed on London 


two weeks it rested 
there “as though it had been alive, 
looking upon the people coming into 


London.” Only when the head of Sir 


Thomas More replaced it, was Fisher's | [™ — re ee ee ae, ee.) 
thrown into the Thames. And though oT 
in death the eves of Fisher had a | 


blank stare, they saw the day when J 


the true Church would again flourish 

in all England; though his tongue was 
a worthy boy so that he 
can reach the Altar of God 


quiet, it spoke now more eloquently 
on the unity of men in the Fold of 
Peter than ever before. For “the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of 


the faith.” t 
Jack High 


(From page 10) life 1 caught a 






glimpse of real love and it shook my 
soul. I fumbled in my pockets. 

“Jim—will you please take it now 

“I don’t want money. I want Jean,” 
he kept whispering dumbly, over and 
over. But he took it dazedly. 

“Never again, Johnny—if I get an- 
other chance...” 

I escaped to a church. Always 
there in trouble but seldom when I 
didn’t seem to need His help. 

“Look, Lord, I have no right to ask 


in the Missionary work 
of the Graymoor Friars 


this.” I wonder if all newsmen pray ’ 

alike? “I'm always a piker—but this Participate 
time I'll do better. Lord, let her live 
and I'll never bet a nickel again. I in God's Holy work for 


know it’s wrong to try bargaining with i 
You, but I’ve got to offer something. the Salvation of Souls 


Even if I only get rid of my faults one 
at a time, someday rl mavbe be as 
good as You expect me to be...” 

It might have been coincidence 
but Jean Shuck took a turn for the 
better at the approximate hour I was 
kneeling in St. Agnes’ Church. In two 
weeks she was home with her hus 
band. And I do know this much 
Shuck never sat in a gambling game 
again. The last 1 heard, he had a 





You CAN satisfy the charity 




















fine home for Jean and their four burning in your heart to do all 
children, and is a foreman on a vast of these things Perhaps, in 
shipbuilding project. e . " Aye 

But on a pay-day after that critical | justice to yourself, you feel that 
Saturday, Kay stopped me in the | | yoy cannet do them right now. 
hallway, her fingers on my arm * 

8 abe Aes aga ig But by remembering the Gray- 
ribly .. .” moor Friars in your will you 

“And I have missed you, Kay | can accomplish all this and 

Do you mind if I walk with vou | m ° 
tohnny? | share in the rewards promised 

“If you like by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 

We went out into the windy sun . sa: . 
lit streets, thronged with home-going es tradition of real charity by 
people. Kay timidly linked her arm sharing something with Christ, 
through mine Her chin was trem Our Blessed Lord and Saviour = 
bling. | af 

“I'm sorry, Johnny. Please forgive 
me 

“What for?” Heres Hou; 

“Billings told me vou wanted to j 
eg nt im k that ape. — Merely insert in your will: | give, devise, and 
swell, Johnny. Loure just a thought- . 
hice imadinescnen teak eae mua bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
one to look after you.” Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of $ i 

We faced each other and smiled, 
and suddenly | felt happy again. | 
took her to a Cont. on page 32) 
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GIORGIO LA PIRA. MAYOR OF FLORENCE 
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DANTE NEVER WITNESSED such a scene, but anyone 
who comes to the city of Florence today may well 
do so. In downtown Florence is an old church— 
900 years of age, to be exact—to which comes on 
Sunday a very unusual congregation. It's made up 
entirely of women, old women, young women—all 
of them the poorest of the poor. Each, as she comes 
out of church, carries bread, free bread, given away 
at the “Poor People’s Mass.” And then, if he does 
not succeed in slipping away unnoticed, a small, 
shyly smiling man comes out a side door of the 
church and starts across the piazza. But he does not 
get far. “O Professor—do you know that I still must 
sleep under those old stairs? Professor—my husband 
is very sick, can’t you do something for us... Pro- 
fessor, | need money!” 

The “Professor” stops, talks with each one, gives 
one money, another a note to some benefactor, and 
then, when all his funds are gone sometimes even 
gives away his coat—and vanishes. As far as the 
poor of Florence are concerned, this man is a saint. 
To the world he is the Honorable Giorgio La Pira, 
Mayor of Florence, member of Parliament and Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Florence. 

The title of this article is taken from one written 
by Giorgio La Pira in 1950. To say the least, it was 
a literary work of quite unusual quality. The ve- 
hicle which carried it was entitled: “Social Chroni- 
cles,” and those who read the issue containing La 
Pira’s work must have wondered whether they had, 
by accident, picked up a copy of something which 
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BY JOSEPH COLLINS 


The 


BAPECTATION 


The POOR 


was a cross between St. Thomas and an encyclo- 
pedia of socio-religious knowledge. “If the govern- 
ment,” said La Pira in this work, “is convinced that 
unemployment and the moral evils which arise from 
it must be combatted as the most virulent of en- 
emies; if the government is convinced also that 
unemployment is the most fundamental of all con- 
tradictions possible in a society which claims to be 
Christian; if it understands that the poor must have 
money to use no matter how hard it may be to 
come by, and realizing this as an essential human 
need promotes the use of intellectual, volitional and 
prayerful means toward the attainment of this end 
—then the Government will not fail to use adequate 
means for the attainment of this end and will even 
actively intervene for this purpose because such is 
the rightful expectation of the poor and of the un- 
employed. Any government so acting will bring 
down on itself the blessing of God who is the 
Father of the Poor, and too, will have the heartfelt 
blessing of the poor themselves. Like the wise builder 
referred to in the Gospel, any government so acting 
will be building solidly on a foundation of rock!” 

At the time La Pira wrote this article from which 
the excerpt above is quoted, he was actively en- 
gaged in a political campaign for election as Mayor 
of Florence. To say the least, language like his is 
hardly the sort of thing expected from a politician. 
But La Pira is not a politician. Some people say 
he is crazy. Of their opinion, the least said the 
better. Anyone who has the courage of his convic- 
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tions such as this man has, anyone who dares to be 
different by taking his Catholic social philosophy 
seriously and trying to live as literally close to the 
Gospel ideals as does the Mayor of Florence will, 
inevitably, stir up comment of all sorts. The fact 
that he is loved by the poor should be enough for 
anyone who has a Christian outlook on life to form 
a rational judgment of the man and his work. And 
the success of his administration certainly evidences 
that his life is spent in the love of God in Himself 
and in the members of His Son. 

Giorgio La Pira was born, not quite 50 years ago, 
in Pozzalo, Sicily. Florence is his city of adoption. 
He was the oldest of a family of seven. His father 
was one of those poorly paid workers in a shipping 
center for sea-food, cheese and citrus fruits, and life 
in the La Pira family was well seasoned with real 
poverty. Religious fervor, however, was not a char- 
acteristic of the La Pira clan, despite the fact that 
all were Catholic, at least in name. In fact it is told 
that when Giorgio was rather young, his grandfather, 
who noted the boy’s unusual abilities, suggested to 
him that if he wanted to make anything of himself 
he had better stay clear of the priests! 

An uncle of Giorgio’s had a tobacco store in 
Messina, Sicily, and here the youngster went to 
work for a while. During the time of his stay in 
Messina, La Pira seems to have managed to do 
quite a bit of studying on his own, working by day 
and reading by night. The upshot of it all was that 
he earned a diploma as an accountant and turned 








that ability to the good of his uncle, thereby saving 
the latter’s business during that period in the early 
twenties when so many Italian firms went under. 
Meantime he enrolled in the University at Messina 
and in that institution his talents came to the atten- 
tion of one Professor Betti whose courses in Roman 
Law gave fuller scope to the brilliance of the young 
pupil. When Betti transferred to the University of 
Florence, La Pira followed him. But somewhere in 
that period of the transfer or shortly before it, some- 
thing happened to the young man which changed 
the course of his entire life. La Pira does not 
speak of this much. However it does seem that 
the grace of a deeply moving religious experience 
was granted him, such that there was a definite 
“conversion of manner” in his life which ultimately 
resulted in the man he is today. Giorgio had long 
been an ascetic for the sake of study. After this 
experience he became one for the love of God. And 
his fellow-students gradually got used to his habits 
of spending whole nights in prayer, dashing from 
busses to visit churches when groups of students 
chartered busses for cross-country trips, or going 
off to monasteries in the hills surrounding Florence 
for a week’s retreat whenever he felt the need of 
such. This latter custom he still keeps. 

During the last part of the Fascist regime, La 
Pira started a magazine which he called Principles. 
Although it was a purely religious-philosophical 
publication, its tone and contents irked the Fascists 
no end. Mussolini, by that time, (Cont. on page 30) 
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The Expectation of the Poor 

(From page 29) had adopted the 
Hitler line of anti-Semitism. For the 
thoroughly Christian La Pira, this 
attack on the fundamental brother- 
hood of man was something of a 
challenge which could be ig- 
nored. Time and again wrote 
against this totalitarian And 
so forceful was his logic that Musso- 
lini’s crew could find no other an- 
swer save suppression of the maga- 
zine. Why La Pira was never thrown 
into a concentration camp is some- 
thing which is not easy to explain. 
By the time of this suppression of 
his magazine he was well known in 
Florence as the friend of the poor 
and was rapidly becoming one of the 
best-loved citizens of the city. Per- 
haps that held the authorities from 
carrying out their usual procedures 
against such unregenerate Christians 
as Giorgio. However, when in 1942, 
La Pira, then living at the Domin- 
ican monastery in Florence, gave a 
series of lectures there which were 
against the racial laws of the Fascists 
and invited the public to come to 
these lectures (they could not be 
kept away anyhow) the  author- 
ties, taking a dim view of this sort 
of thing, hailed him into court. There 
the Fascist officials contented them- 
with giving the young pro- 
fessor a severe tongue-lashing. His 
response was to offer the presiding 
judge a_ religious with the 
remark that said judge might be in 
need of its help sometime! 


not 
he 
error. 


selves 


medal, 


There was—and still is—much of 
the spirit of Frederick Ozanam in 
Giorgio La Pira. For one concrete 
expression of this spirit of charity 
much credit must go to a certain 
Father Bensi who saw such _pos- 


sibilities in the young profe ssor of 


law (for La Pira, by this time, had 
become a member of the faculty of 
the University of Florence). Al- 
though the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul was active in Florence (and 
La Pira was a member), there still 


remained many poor people who did 
not have homes, who slept under 
bridges and stairs or wherever they 


| could find a place to hide at night. 


How 


they to be contacted? 
reach them with the charity 
of Christ? The great problem was, 
initially, to draw all this human flot- 
sam to some common meeting place 
La Pira unusual 
idea. 

Not 


city 


How 


were 


came up with an 


far of the 


abandoned 


from the center 
was an old 
By argument 


perseverance 


and 
church. 
bv 


by insistence, 
from a 
sense of urgency, Giorgio persuaded 
the authorities to 


springing 


diocesan re-open 
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the place. 
spoke the 
signed to 


An old, retired priest who 
Florentine dialect was as- 
the church and La Pira 
out to find him a congregation. 
Down he went to a public flop- 
house in the slum district of the city 
and there announced to the 
ished denizens of the place that on 
the forthcoming Sunday there would 


set 


aston- 


be a special Mass celebrated for 
them at St. Procolo’s, after which 
bread would be blessed and given 


to them and, if they wished, they 
would find there someone who would 
listen to their problems and try to 
help them. Needless to say, his re- 


ception was less then enthusiastic. 
Accustomed to being treated like 
human refuse, these poor behaved 


toward him in just that way. Some 
laughed at La_ Pira; cursed 
him. But, the following Sunday, 30 
or more persons showed up for the 
“Mass for the Poor People.” And in 
a short time the crowd grew too 
large for little St. Procolo’s. So another 
church was found and assigned to 
the men while St. Procolo’s re- 
mained the spiritual home of the 
women. Today the “Messa dei 
Poveri” is an institution in Florence. 
When the of 
bums, panhandlers, streetwalkers and 
pickpockets arrived at St. Procolo’s, 
La Pira there to greet 
He is there today too—Sun- 
after Sunday. At the very be- 
ginning of this form of Apostolate, 
some of his close friends pitched in 
to help. Giorgio listened to the needs 
and complaints of the poor, writing 
innumerable 


some 


poor 


first congregation 


Giorgio was 
them. 


day 


reminders to 
himself and his helpers of the things 


notes as 


needed and wanted by his special 
interests. Free legal advice was 
given and free medical assistance 
also. God’s poor left St. Procolo’s with 
truckload of Vatican-donated flour 
smiles on their faces hope in their 
hearts, and loaves of freshly baked 
bread in their arms. They have been 


] 


doing so ever since that day. 


Because his charity and aggres- 


intagonized_ the 
German police during their occupa- 


sive outspoke nness 


tion of Florence, La Pira was forced 
to leave town for a while. Forty- 
eight hours after the liberation of 


returned, riding on a 
truckload of Vatican-donated flour 
for his And anyone visiting 
him today in his office at the Mav- 
oral Palace will find people in rags 
They 
line his path when he walks to Mass 


Florence he 


poor! 


awaiting amongst his callers. 


each morning from the hospital where 


he now lives. And he lives in this 
hospital because the good Sisters 
there invited him to stay with them 
so that they could check and be 






sure he not only kept some clothes | 


OOOO 
for himself. but also that he took OT OO EMM TREY | 
time to eat enough to keep alive 
His only comment on the unusual 
honor guard which accompanies him | 7) BR KK aa 
each day to and from church and to | D 
and from the Palazzo Vecchio—‘*! 


hope to enter heaven with them!” 
After the War, when the Dem 
ocratic forces started their long trek 


in your book of 


GIRAYWMOOWR WEMORITES 


towards the rebuilding of Italy, it 


was impossible for Giorgio La Pira 
to escape notice. He was more than 
an ornament of Florence. His work 
in law had established him as one 
of the leading legal scholars of Italy. Dwnetory 


Leaders of the Christian Democratic 
Party went to Florence to ask him 
to enter politics. Because La _ Pira 
is never able to say “no” to any 
good cause, he gave in to their re 


quests and in 1946 became a mem- 
ber of the first postwar Italian 
Parliament. By 1948 he had become 
Undersecretary to the Minister of 
Labor, Amintore Fanfani. 

One aspect of this position was 


AY MOOR 
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You'll have more than a book tutt 


that of negotiator in management- 
labor troubles. His experience had 


act exactly pease’ him fer thks of fond memories after spending a 
sort of thing, especially when it in- : P . e 
volved desing with Comsunistes Sunday at beautiful Graymoor. You 
whose specialty lay in stirring up n ~ 
troubles between these two parties. will enjoy a day of peacetul relax- 
To the amazement of everybody con- 
cerned, his techniques, although ationin these days of alarm. You'll 
quite unorthodox, were most  suc- 
cessful. When present at a meeting renew your spiritual strength im 
of the Confederation of Labor, La 
Pira used to unsettle the Red bosses G 7 

praygmoor’s prayertul atmosphere 
by asking them whether they had 4 I 4 I 


been to Mass on the previous Sun- 


¢ Write now for your free 32-page brochure 
day. He became an expert in meet- 


ing their tactic of interminable dis- GRAYMOOR VISITORS’ DIRECTORY 
cussion and delay, for his patience Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
matched theirs. On one occasion Graumoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


when there was an especially stormy 
and lengthy session, the Communist 
boss stalked out. La Pira rushed out 


after him, met him on the. stairs, 
commented on how tired the Red L' 
must be and how greatly in need 


of some refreshment, shoved some 
candy in the astonished Commu- in the heart of the Highlands-of-the-Hudson 
nist’s mouth and invited him back to 
the meeting. The Communist re- 
turned, the meeting went on, and 
everybody left happy. 
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The leaders of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats admired La Pira sincerely. In 
his turn, he looked to them for a 
definitive solution to the problems 
which beset postwar Italy... es- 
pecially those grievous problems of 
poverty and unemployment. This, as 
far as he was concerned, was the 
most basic duty of the government, 
the solution of these poblems. How- 
ever, the Party did not always see 
eye to eye with (Cont. on page 32) 
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The Expectation of the Poor 


From page 31) him in this matter 
rheirs was a policy which leaned 
more towards economic liberalism 


while he re-establish 


means of 


sought to 
fidence by 


con 
government- 
sponsored 
Eventually, 
the Party retained 
gard for one 


constructive employment 
both La Pira 

their mutual re- 
another, he felt 


resign his 


while and 
con 
strained to office in the 
cabinet 

La Pira’s Mayor of 
Florence is one of those things which 
although 


election as 
characteristic of him, de 
analysis By 
all iccepted norms, he did not stand 
a chance of election. Yet elected he 
and by that 
the Christian Democrats « njov a com- 
fortable 
Chamber 


ties any routine political 


was such a = majority 


position in the Florentine 
W hen he 
run for 
ot his opponents took him seriously 
Florence 


was finally per 


suaded_ to Mavor, not one 


had become a sort of 


minor 
outpost of Moscow Fabiani had 
been Mavor since 1946, and Fabiani 
was trained in the Kremlin's own 


political schools. He moderate 


Was 


and even the upper classes, the « ip 
italists of Florence, were inclined to 
look on him with some favor. Most 


of his work for the 
the poor of 


betterment of 
had « 


and 


Florence msisted 


} 
in grandiose promises nothing 


more, but the Communist 


Party was 
firmly entrenched in Florence and 
when another election came ilong, 
they took their expected victory for 
granted. As a matter of fact, they 
had gone so far as to plan a gala 
celebration of — the expected event, 


1 celebration which included a per 
formance by the Soviet 
ballerina, Ulvanova who was in Flor 
ence for the Musie Festival. Poor 


’ 
Communists—they never had a chance 


celebrated 


to have their party! 

Word was sent out by the Com 
munists that La Pira and his can- 
didacy were not to be taken se- 


riously. It was considered sufficient 
to discredit “the saint” by 
heckling. But La Pira would 
discredited. While the 


gave out their 


promises 


public 
not be 
Communists 
usual and routine 
grandiose he approached 
his campaign from quite a different 
angle. He stated bluntly that 
he was not interested in any problems 
of gas, light and water—at least not 
primarily. His fight. he said, was for 
the very soul of Florence. Florence 
had been the seat of culture, of the 
arts and the works of the intellect 
in the past. He wanted to make 
Florence just such a place once again. 
Florence with its poetry, its paint- 
ing, its culture was the direct op- 
posite of the sort of place the Com- 


quite 
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munists wanted to make it with their 


smokestacks 


and factories and 


ma 
terialism. And Florentines, if they 
were at all proud of their city, could 
not possibly reconcile their artistic 


heritage 
or anything like it 


were 


of 


in 


him, 


counted, La Pira was 


Florence 
Right 
dashed off to 
there 
the postwar 


after his election 
Rome 
men with whom he 
cabinet 


they were 


with Communist materialism 
When the ballots 
Mayor 


Giorgio 
He had freinds 
had served 
Respecting 
willing to help him. 


What te Communists promised and 


could not obtain, La Pira obtained 
The Government might not have 
been ready to go along with his 
plans for all of Italy, but they did 
not deny him what he wanted for 
his beloved Florentines. And La Pira 
whose vears as an accountant gave 
him experience with figures and 
ledgers, proved wrong any who 
thought he was too much the ideal 


istic 


ministrator. He 


a_ practical 


tackled 


dreamer to be 


and 


id- 


success 


fully, such projects as: low rent hous 
ing, workshops for the unemployed 
new schools, free milk for all chil 
dren. And Rome willingly under 
wrote his program to. ti tune of 
$9,000,000. As he had argued in 
the article of 1950, he felt it was 
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Necrology 


. May thetx 
souds 
“ee if Cn pfreace 
We commend to the prayers of our 


readers the souls of the faithtul 
departed, and particularly the de- 


ceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us last month. Thirty 


Masses will be said for them. 


Reverend Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Sis- 
ter Mary Andrea Thompson, 
M. Joan Patricia, C.S.J., K. Turner, 
Mrs. Marie Forgee, 
thias, Mrs. Elizabeth Bookis, 
garet Sullivan, Marie McEvoy, Mich- 
ael Carroll, Thomas Gloster, Edward 


Feeney, John Koenig, Mary Reavey, 
Elizabeth McCabe, Bridget Wrynn, 
John Carolan, Mr. R. C. Lawson, 
Mrs. Margaret Pucell, Mr. M. M. 
Engels, Anna Kruse, Margaret Kelly, 
Ellen Hurley, Paul Conly, Joseph 
Franchini, Mrs Johr Dillinger, 
Charles Fisher, Joseph McKenna, 
Mary Kelly, Mrs. X. Morin, Harry 


Houwen, Catherine Murphy, Edward 
Murphy, Fred B. Welton, Alfred 
Burcheski, James Leahy, Laura R. 
Golden, Karl Bauser, Jack Schulze, 
Anna Josephine Ries, Edward Mol- 
loy, Florence M. Harrison, Joan 
Neely. 
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the duty of a government to keep 


people constructively employed. To 


keep his people healthier and 


pier by such a 


hap 
has even 
WPA 
unemployed to work in 
beautifying the city. They work 
they have the means 
decency. All his 
been realized as yet 
well on the way 


program he 


set up a sort of diminutive 


putting the 
they are paid 
of living in 
have not 


aims 
But 
they are to realiza- 
Florence is becoming again 
the city of 

Since the 


has annu lly 


tion and 
heauty she once was 
1952, La Pira 


to delegates 


Spring of 
host 
world to an in 


been 


from all over the 


ternational Convention for Christian 


Civilization and Peace. This is his re 


sponse to the innumerable “Peace 


Congresses” of the Communists. His 


best 
of La Pira in this project 


own words express the ideals 


and rather 


well sum up the man’s charac ter as 


well 


“Gentlemen this is a unique 


convention it is a tactor ot 


prog 


ress, of solidification and fraternity 


meant to inect 
hope 
| 


among nations. It is 


a new note a new into the 


dialectic confusion which the prob 
lems of the 1 


Your p wers tor 


dern world present 


good Gentlemen, 


re al ( ivilize d 


your potentialities for 

peace and for good will, fraternity 
ind love will here find their life 
giving source In the blessing of Our 
Father Who is in Heaven.” 


words from the Mavor of 
i modern city, aren't they? But then, 
La Pira is not Mavor. He is 

thoroughly Christian ge ntleman Tt 


Strange 


just a 





Jack High 
From page o7 
ind when the wind was blowing fresh 
clouds into a black night, we 
vere still walking and talking in the 
Id happy comradely way 
She said thoughtfully 
‘Tohnny the bovs are back playing 


then to lunch, 


movie 


storm 


] 


once 


again tonight. 
“Yeah.” I nodded slowly. “But never 
Kay.” 


Johnny 


again for me 
“That's swell 


Funnv a girl like Kay ever worked 
on a newspaper 
I remember a flurry of rain, blown 


black silvered a 
green-glass window 
nue. Kay caught at her hat. 1 turned 
mv back, to light a cigarette 

I recall now how hes- 
itant her soft her 


eves. “Johnny, you'll never guess what 


night, 
down the 


in from the 
ave- 


“Tohnny...” 
voice was, how 
i'm wishing tonight...” 
No, I couldn't 
cause I was footloose and _ restless— 
and Kay realized it. But long after- 
wards, when it was far too late, I 


think I knew. t 


guess—maybe_be- 






Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send 


of Graymoor” at $1.50 per copy. 


Check 


Name 


Street 


City— 


Zone___ 


copies of “Father Paul 


Money Order 


Please print name 


State 


Postal Note 
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laminated edition ? Be 


of Father Pauls life 








Sold only at Graymoor 
We Pay the Postage 





The entrancing biography of Graymoor’s 
Founder. This new beautiful laminated 
edition of Father Paul’s life, available only 
through Graymoor. At last, we have it for 
our friends and benefactors at a price 
everyone can afford. Enrich your life with 
the reading of this thrilling book. Write 
now for your copy. Do it now before you 
mislay the convenient coupon at the left 











Significant ...not superficial ..a beautiful gold leaf 
certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 
crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 
enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 
has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 


uratorial Society 


An ideal way in which to help your 

beloved dead is by enrolling them in the 
Graymoor Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the spiritual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 
Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members and 
a remembrance in thirty thousand other masses, also 
in the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars 
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PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $ Partial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


Living 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


Send to. - Enrolled — by 


Street — ie Street 


City. City 





